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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE SOCIETY 


1. The investigation of alleged telepathy, visions and 
apparitions, dowsing, monitions, premonitions, automatic 
writing, and other forms of automatism (as speaking, draw- 
ing, etc.) psychometry, coincidental dreams, clairvoyance 
and clairaudience, predictions, physical phenomena (such 
as materialization, telekinesis, rapping and other sounds), 


and in short, all types of mediumistic and metapsychical 
phenomena. 


2. The collection, classification, study and publication 
of reports dealing with the phenomena designated above, 
from first-hand acquaintance and seemingly in good faith. 
Members especially, but also non-members, are asked to 
supply data or to give information where such may be 
obtained. Names connected with phenomena must be sup- 
plied, but on request these will be treated as confidential. 


38. The maintenance of a Library on all subjects em- 
braced in psychical research, and bordering thereupon. 
Contributions of books and periodical files will be welcomed 
and acknowledged in the JourNnat. 


4. Encouragement of the formation of local groups in 
all parts of the country which will co-operate with and 
report to the American Society; and the encouragement of 


qualified individuals disposed to give attention to investiga- 
tion with like co-operation. 


Psycuic Reszarcn is published monthly by the American Society 
for Psychical Research, Hyslop House, 15 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., to which communications, including change of address, 
may be sent. Entered as second class matter February 18th, 1928, 
at Post Office at New York, N. Y., under Act of March 3rd, 1879. 
Vearly subscription $5.00. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. appearing 
in the JourNAL of the Society for 


A Psychie Research for December 
1929 and January 1930 on the subject of 
the Spiritualistic Hypothesis offers several 
points of interest to students since it sum- 
marizes certain of the arguments held by 
the latter-day psychologist—in this case 
represented by Mr. 8S. G. Soal—and _ sup- 
plies the answer to them by the quite un- 
biased man of science who obviously has 
no axe to grind for any theory and is con- 
cerned only to elicit the truth. It is Dr. 
F.C. S. Sehiller who makes reply and we 
quote below from his letter. But first we 
present certain passages from Mr. Soal’s 
letter. With every wish to do justice to 
his attitude it is difficult not to read into 
his observations the well-marked limita- 
tions of a somewhat dogmatic school. 

In the course of a recent review by Mrs. 
Kingsley of a publication by Flournoy on 
his *‘subject’’ Heléne Smith, one of Dr. 
Schiller’s early articles was appealed to. 
Mr. Soal* challenges the wisdom of refer- 
ring to views expressed thirty years ago, 
and evidently thinks that the subsequent 
work of the great psycho-analysts Freud 
and Jung would have caused a modifiea- 
tion of any views held by Dr. Schiller at 
so (listant-a date. ‘‘It is surely’’ he says 
‘“. little late in the day to maintain that 
the orthodox psychologist would find noth- 
in’ 10 choose between the subconscious 
mind theory and the spirit theory. Few 
modern psychologists, however orthodox, 


P. R. Journat for Dec. 1929, pp. 176-9. 
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would dare to dispute the fact that there 
are mental happenings and purposive 
streams of mental activity running benéath 
the surface of our ordinary waking con- 
sciousness or that our conscious states are 
largely influenced by these hidden activi- 
ties. The exploration of this subconscious 
territory is no longer taboo and the tech- 
niques of hypnotism and suggestion and 
of psycho-analysis are bringing to light 
facts of immense value. I only ask that 
in our attempts to understand psychical 
phenomena before appealing to the agency 
of departed spirits (for whose very exist- 
ence we have no a priort evidence) we 
should first make use of all the resources 
that psycho-analysis and abnormal psy- 
chology place at our disposal. Nothing is 
more remarkable than the way in which 
subconscious mental phenomena accommo- 
date themselves not only to the beliefs of 
the immediate entourage of the individual 
but also to the general beliefs of the age in 
which they appear. ... If occasionally 
the automatic communications assume a 
spiritualistic form with subjects whose 
views are normally opposed to spiritual- 
ism, that is not surprising. . . . The belief 
in spirits is a primitive belief held by all 
savage races and it should not’ surprise us 
if the irrational strata of mental life m- 
herited from far-back ancestors should 
surge up and color the automatic com- 
munications.’ 

As a matter of convenience of method, 


-he admits the advantages of assuming tho 


spiritualist hypothesis in dealing with 
mediums, and of pretending acceptance of 
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the ‘‘spirits’’ as being what they claim 
to be. ‘‘To this limited extent’’ he says 
“it is unfortunately necessary to adopt 
spiritualism as a working hypothesis. I 
say ‘unfortunately’ because the danger 
of antagonizing the medium and her sec- 
ondary personalities makes it practically 
impossible to submit her to psycho-analysis. 
Hence the enormous advantage in working 
with a subject whose mentality is not ob- 
sessed with ideas of communication with 
the dead. . . . Mdlle. Smith herself seems 
to have been quite happy with Prof. Flour- 
noy until the spiritualists poured their 
propaganda into her receptive mind. 

‘*Then she was lost to science... . But 
even if it be admitted that the so-called 
‘“‘spirits’’ are often the occasion of super- 
normal mental phenomena, it is none the 
less true that they are incapable of bring- 
ing us any nearer to a scientific explana- 
tion of these phenomena. 

“IT go to a trance medium and observe, 
say, a case of prevision in which a certain 
“*spirit’’ claims to have the power of de- 
seribing a future scene in my life. If the 
phenomenon were really the result of a new 
faculty acquired by a human being after 
physical death we might reasonably expect 
this discarnate human being to furnish us 
with some intelligent discussion of the mat- 
ter. If, however, we interrogate him his 
explanations are almost invariably absurd 
and not even superficially plausible. .. . 
It does not seem therefore that we are 
helped in the least by the supposed spirit’s 
statement that he is a discarnate human 
being who has acquired new faculties. Our 
only resource is to fall back upon the ordi- 
nary mundane methods of scientific en- 
quiry. We must try to get the phenomenon 
repeated under our own conditions... 
and we shall be lucky if the self-styled 
spirits, far from helping us, do not actually 
hinder and thwart our experiments: for 
while the non-spiritualistiec subject like 
Ossowiecki will cheerfully do his best to 
comply with our tests, the spirit-controls 
will probably (italies ours. Ed.) reply that 
it is beneath their dignity to read the 
sealed envelopes and books that we bring 
into the seance-room, will refuse our ex- 
periments, while still claiming to produce 
far more marvellous phenomena which are 
not under our control. No single idea of 
scientific value has been communicated 
through spirit mediums’’. . . ‘‘Nor does 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s theory that men of 
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genius are inspired by the mighty dead 
appear to me to be anything more than a 
gratuitous assumption. ... The mental 
differences between men may be just as 
much the result of their heredities and 
early environments as are the physical dif- 
ferences between men... . And this brings 
me to the chief point of my previous letter. 
It is that the spirit hypothesis is rapidly 
becoming a pseudo-explanation in the hands 
of many spiritualists. It is indeed so wide, 
so vague, so convenient, that it can safely 
be applied to almost anything. .f. . It does 
not in the least dismay these argent enthu- 
siasts if the spirit completely fails to estab- 
lish his identity. if he remembers things 
that never happened to him in life and for- 
gets the vital facts of his terrestrial exist- 
ence. No matter! If he is not the person 
he claims to be, it is at any rate another 
dead man who impersonates him—a spirit 
of some sort—and so the spirit hypothesis 
is saved.”’ 

And now let us hear Dr. Schiller. ‘‘ May 
[ begin’’ he says ‘‘by pointing out that I 
have dealt with the very subject under 
discussion much less than thirty years ago, 
namely in my paper in The Case for and 
against Psychical Belief (1927) especially 
pp. 223-4? I do not feel that I have there- 
in altered my attitude materially. Nor 
can I see that the rise of psycho-analysis 
has altered the status of ‘unconscious’ 
psychie process at all. For strict psycho- 
logical orthodoxy it remains as paradoxical 
as ever. Indeed it can now be disposed of 
more summarily by means of behaviorism, 
and if orthodoxy had to choose between 
psycho-analysis and behaviorism, it would 
doubtless prefer the latter. 

‘*Moreover the methodological advan- 
tages of spiritualism seem to remain. All 
the facts Mr. Soal mentions at xxv. 177 
were known before; and it has not grown 
more convineing than formerly to urge 
that because a belief is primitive, it must 
be wrong. It may also be right. And 
though the general tendency of psychic 
phenomena to assume a spiritualistic form 
can be explained away—if we are willing 
to make a number of complicated assump- 
tions,—it yet remains one of their primary 
characteristics in spite of the exceptional 
cases to which Mr. Soal refers. 

“‘T agree, of course, with Mr. Soal that 
the spirit-hypothesis is ‘so wide, so vague, 
so convenient, that it can be safely applied 
to almost anything’ (p. 179). But it shares 
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these advantages with all the other 
hypotheses, and this for the reason that 
they are all alike projected upon a back- 
ground of almost total ignorance. So we 
are entitled to ask: is the devil a less elastic 
hypothesis? Or the Deity, alias the ‘cosmic 
reservoir’? Or universal all-embracing 
telepathy? All these allegations seem to 
explain everything, simply because we 
hardly know what we mean by them and 
know too little about the facts to set limits 
to their operations. 

‘*What is the remedy? Surely not that 
we should rule out any hypothesis a prior 
out of the plenitude of our own ignorance, 
but that we should explore them all, and 
vradually determine their natures and the 
limits of their powers. Surely that is the 
way to find out what we should mean by 
terms like ‘spirits,’ ‘demons,’ ‘subliminal,’ 
‘telepathy,’ ete. And it is safe to predict 
that any knowledge we acquire is sure to 
modify and transform the meaning of our 
terms.”’ 


Dr. Schiller, we feel, voices the attitude 
of science, rightly so called, when he reealls 
the fact of the plenitude of our ignorance 
and the duty of exploring all hypotheses 
and defining our ideas and the provisional 
terminology to which they have given rise. 
This ignorance of ours is twofold. There 
is first the inevitable ignorance of which 
we become increasingly conscious (or 
should so become) in face of an illimitable 
field of the unknown. This is of course ex- 
cusable as being necessity. But there is a 
second sort of ignorance which prefers to 
remain uninformed of facts which may not 
lend support to a preferential view. In 
which class are we to place the state of 
knowledge evineed by Mr. Soal when he 
atlirms that ‘‘no single idea of scientific 
value has been communicated through 
Spirit mediums?’” The statement may be 
accurate enough as regards his own exper- 
iehce, but it rests upon that foundation 
only and a single authentie testimony to 
the contrary would destroy its validity. 
And in the ease of the alleged prevision 
by a medium of a scene in his own future, 
the fulfilment, if it comes about, would 
hardly be discounted by the fact that the 
purporting communicator is unable to dis- 
cuss it in detail. The assumption that he 
Should reasonably be expected to do so 


Would be inapplicable to most living 
bearers of news. 


The question of psychic phenomena 
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among primitive people is likely to come 
more prominently before readers of this 
JOURNAL at an early date in connection 
with an article by a qualified researcher re- 
cently offered for publication. Mr. Soal 
remarks that the belief in spirits is ‘‘a 
primitive belief held by all savage races’’ 
and he further says that ‘*it should not 
surprise us if the irrational strata of men- 
tal life inherited from far-back ancestors 
should surge up and color the automatic 
communications.’’ The use of the word 
‘‘savage’’ is unfortunate, to say the least, 
if it is meant to connote primitive peoples: 
for there are many primitive people who 
are as little deservimg of that term as are 
those races who have cultivated intellect, it 
may be, at the cost of retarding the course 
of their evolution on the emotional and 
psychic side. And when we come to such 
communities as the Highland Seots and 
other allied races who through segregation 
have developed a high degree of psychic 
sensibility, it would be the mark of intel- 
lectual arrogance to stigmatize such people 
as victims of ‘‘irrational’’ surges. The 
truth seems rather that the original psychie 
nature in such elans is unspoilt by the cor- 
rosive influences of a type of civilization 
which has forced as in a hot-house the 
growth of intellect, and that for this very 
reason the psychic development may repre- 
sent a factor needed equally for the sym- 
metrical evolution of our race and _ its 
families. Also when we come to those whom 
in our fancied superiority we are apt to 
designate ‘‘savages’’ we must remember 
that there is all the difference in the world 
between the pure primitive races such as 
the Zulu and the degenerate tribesmen of 
the Congo who have often lost all racial 
‘‘virtue’’—using the term in its wider 
sense—through an unequal contest with 
deadly conditions of environment, or 
through contact with alien forms of civil- 
ization. The same extreme contrast may 
be drawn between the high-caste Brahmin 
or Pathan and the aboriginal remnants in- 
habiting parts of the great Indian penin- 
sula. Yet would it be true to say that the 
degraded remnants have more marks of 
psychie faculty surviving than are found 
among the fine specimens of Aryan man- 
hood? But again, are we to lump together 
the clairvoyant perceptions of the disci- 
plined Yogi and his faith in the continuity 
and superiority of the soul-life with the 
animistic belief and practice of the medi- 
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cine-man of the jungle tribes? One has, 
we think, only to ask the question in order 
to reveal the total inadequacy of these gen- 
eralizations. In fine, it behooves us to 
reflect in all seriousness whether our pre- 
eminence in the domain of intellectual and 
material achievement may not have been 
after all purchased at a high price—namely 
the stunting or perversion of a necessary 
element in our evolution to higher stages 
of being. The fact stated some two years 
since on the authority of a Joint Board of 
official and medical enquiry, that one of 
our leading nations was comprised of per- 
sons below the average mental grade and 
properly deseribed as ‘‘morons’’ to an ex- 
tent of about one-sixth of its population, 
does not suggest that true racial superiority 
ean be defined in terms of cultural or edu- 
cational achievement alone. 
* * * * 

The attention of members is specially 
drawn this month to two matters of urg- 
ency. The first concerns a Questionnaire 
which will be in their hands in the course 
of the next few days. This questionnaire is 
designed to ascertain the views of as many 
members as possible on the line of interest 
in psychie research which principally ap- 
peals to them and in particular to discover 
what type of published material interests 
them most or seems to them most valuable 
from an intellectual or scientific stand- 
point: e. g. whether ‘‘ease reports,’’ essays. 
or current notes. They will be asked to 
state any suggestions they may wish to 


make as to the means of increasing interest 
in the work and usefulness of the Society. 
The general tenor of replies received will 
greatly assist the Publications Committee 
in their future policy as regards the 
JOURNAL. 

* * * * * 


The other matter is the Library of the A. 
S. P. R. at Hyslop House. A new catalogue 
is to be prepared and for this purpose it is 
essential that all members who at the 
moment have books on loan should be asked 
to return them. It will greatly facilitate 
the task of the librarian if our members 
will give their prompt attention to this re- 
quest. It will mean that the Library facili- 
ties can be restored so much the sooner to 
all users of the Library if the work of 
cataloguing can be hastened. 
* * * * 


We learn that Dr. L. R. G. Crandon has 
a visit to New York in contemplation, and 
that there is every likelihood of an oppor- 
tunity being afforded to members of the 
A. 8. P. R. and the N. Y. Section to hear 
his account of ‘‘Margery’s’’ London sit- 
tings. In our next issue we hope to make 
a definite announcement as to the date. 

* * * * * 


The sympathies of the readers of this 
JOURNAL will be extended to Sir Arthur 
and Lady Conan Doyle in his serious ill- 
ness. At the moment of going to press we 
are, however, glad to learn that his condi- 
tion is less eritical. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 


SITTINGS WITH 


RUDI SCHNEIDER IN LONDON 


T the moment of writing a very curi- 
ous situation has arisen in the 


press. The chief thing about our 
experiments which worried the newspaper 
was the fact that we were all controlled so 
well that no one could walk about the ecab- 
inet, ete., during a séance to see what was 
voing on. So they approached the London 
S. P. R. to see what they did and Dr. V. J. 
Woolley gave the newspaper man the fol- 
lowing information.” I will not quote all 
of Dr. Woolley’s remarks, only the salient 
points : 

He says: ‘‘The business of the investi- 
gator is to render fraud impossible. With 
this object he has to satisfy himself that no 
person present is able to free a hand or 
foot and so to produce by normal means 
the illusion of a supernormal ‘levitation.’ 

‘‘In my own opinion there is no method 
of eontrol so efficient as the holding of 
hands by all those present. The medium 
should have his hands held by two econ- 
trollers [Rudi does| one of whom holds 
either the medium’s two thumbs or wrists, 
while the other holds his hands. The other 
persons present should join hands and, if 
it is necessary for those at the ends of the 
chain to be left with free hands, they 
should have luminous wristlets sewn on to 
the eoat sleeves. 

“Tt is necessary also to have present 
someone outside the chain for the purpose 
of making written notes of all that occurs 
... the note-taker should also be provided 
with luminous wristlets. 

“It is hardly necessary to say that the 
door should be locked and sealed ... If 
these conditions are fulfilled, we ought to 
be able to aeeount for every possible nor- 
mei means of moving the objects. and if 
they then do get moved, we might be 
justified in. believing that some super- 
hormal ageney was at work.’’ 

Jr. Woolley’s method is a very old one 


‘ee Daily Mail, November 29, 1929. 
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(we used it with Willy Schneider at Mu- 
nich in 1922) and has been completely 
superseded by the electrical-cum-tactual 
method. The weak spot in the S. P. R. 
method is that if two confederates sat to- 
gether they could break hand contact and 
no one would be any the wiser. They need 
not even be confederates; two of the cirele 
sitting together might become engrossed in 
a conversation and unconsciously unelasp 
hands. And how about the feet? Assum- 
ing we used that control at the Rudi sé- 
ances and the waste-paper basket fell near 
one of the sitters, and then moved, we 
should never know if it were a true tele- 
kinetic movement or whether a sitter had 
purposely—or aecidently—kicked it. 


Firth (EXPERIMENTAL) SEANCE, THURS- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 28TH, 1929. 


For this séanece two new scientific men 
were invited, viz. Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, a 
member of the council and former presi- 
dent of the London 8S. P. R., (and a Fellow 
and Tutor of Cornus Christi College, Ox 
ford) and Professor A. F. P. Pollard, pro- 
fessor of instrument design at the Imper- 
ial College of Science and Technology. 
South Kensington. Professor Pollard also 
holds a medical degree. 


As the contacts on the old gloves were 
rather worn I decided to prepare an en- 
tirely new set. This I did, the new gloves 
being made of leather (the old ones were of 
cotton) with pieces of metallic gimp sewn 
to the palms. These new gloves were used 
at this fifth séance, and the others will be 
disearded. 


About two hours previous to the séance 
we endeavored to ask Olga a few questions 
concerning our arrangements and to im- 
press upon her the importance of provid- 
ing some good phenomena that evening, as 
the last (experimental) séance was bad. 
But Rudi could not go into a tranee. He 
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said that Olga ‘‘refused to come’’—so we 
made no further attempt. 

The usual test objects (such as the flap 
contact-maker, blowing bell-box, dish of 
flour, ete.) were placed in or near the open- 
ing of cabinet. 

The room and eabinet were thoroughly 
examined and Dr. William Brown searched 
Rudi. The control was tested and found 
perfect. All the preliminaries were gone 
through. Miss Kaye wore the usual lumi- 
nous armlets, and took notes per dicta- 
phone. It was decided that Dr. William 
Brown should again control, although we 
had a bad séance last time. Miss Baggal- 
lay was appointed second controller. Here 
is the dictaphonic record, and the order of 
sitters : 

Rudi (9), Dr. Wiliam Brown (8), Miss 
Virginia Baggallay (7), Price (6), Mrs. 
Mitcheson (5), Dr. F. C. S. Schiller (4), 
Miss Elizabeth Williamson (3), Professor 
A. F. P. Pollard (2), Lord Charles Hope 
(1) controlling electrical installation. 

8.53. P.M. Door sealed. White light 
out. Control good. Temperature 60° F. 

8.57. Trance has commenced.  R.’s 
head is on Dr. B.’s left arm. Clonic move- 
ments. 


8.59. Trance. Head against cushion. 
‘*Gott zum Gruss,’’ says O. and the sitters 
bid her ‘‘good evening.’’ 


9.00. Mr. P. suggests offering O. a little 
invocation and she is reminded that we 
have some very special visitors to-night, 
and that we should all be very glad if she 
would give us of her very best. She says 
she will try. Miss K. asks her why she did 
not turn up this afternoon. (Mr. P. and 
Miss K. had had a small sitting during the 
afternoon, during which R. was unable to 
go into trance.) O. answers that she was 
not here. She says everything is all right 
to-night. 

9.05. Dr. B. says R.’s head has fallen 
on to his hand. 


9.07. Musie. 

9.12. Dr. B. says R.’s head has again 
fallen on to his hand. 

9.18. Dr. B. and Miss B. say they feel 
cold breezes. 

9.34. O. says she has collected all the 
power she wants for the time being and 
we are to have ten minutes pause, after 
which she will begin the phenomena. 

9.37. R.’s head has fallen on to the 
cushion at his left. Heavy breathing has 
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ceased, O. gone. 


Spasmodie movements of 
the arms. 

9.38. R. is out of trance. Orange and 
then white light turned on. Cirele broken. 
Dr. B. takes R.’s pulse (88) and tempera- 
ture (98.4° F.) 

9.53. Temperature 60.75°F. Doolr 
sealed. 

9.57. White light out. Control good. 
(The hand control of the circle had not 
been too good, and has been seen to.) 

9.59. R. is going into trance. 

10.00. KR. is in trance. Head has fallen 
against the cushion. Spasmodic movements 
of the arms. 

10.02. ‘‘Gott zum Gruss,’’ says O. 

10.28. R.’s head has fallen against the 
cushion again. The heavy breathing ceases 
for a few seconds. 

10.52. O. suggests another ten-minute 
pause. 

10.54. R. coming out of trance. 

10.55. R. is out of trance. Lights turn- 
ed up and eircle broken. 

11.15. White light out. Door sealed. 
Control good. 

11.18. Trance commences. 

11.19. O. says ‘‘Gott zwm Gruss’’ and 
the sitters bid her ‘‘good evening.”’ 


11.21. O. asks why the sitters have 
changed places. Mr. P. is now controlling 
the medium, with Dr. Brown next and then 
Miss B., the remaining sitters staying in 
their original positions. O. says it would 
have been as well to have remained as we 
were, but it does not matter. 

11.25. R.’s head has fallen on to Mr. 
P.’s left arm. 


11.30. R. is quiet again for a few seec- 
onds, with his head against the cushion. 


11.54. O. asks the sitters to keep up 
their conversation and tells Miss K. that 
she finds Dr. B. has some mediumistie pow- 
ers that interfere with her, and that she 
would be able to give us excellent phenom- 
ena under the present conditions, barring 
Dr. B.’s presence. She says we are not to 
hurt his feelings, but to break up, and after 
he has gone, if we wish to sit a little longer, 
she will come back and show us the differ- 
ence in her power. 


12.08. R. is coming out of. trance. 
12.09. R. is out of trance. Lights turn- 
ed up and circle broken. 


12.33. Circle reformed in the same or- 
der, except that Dr. B. has left. Lig)ts 
out and door sealed. 
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12.35. Tranee has commenced. Head 
against cushion. 

12.36. R. is in tranee. ‘‘Gott zum 
Gruss.’”’ 

12.37. O. says please will someone lower 


the indicator lights, and place the waste- 
paper basket on the floor next to the table. 
Lord C. H. breaks contact to do this, im- 
mediately joining up again. 

12.43. O. asks for the luminous ribbon 
on the right hand side of the cabinet to be 
removed. Lord C. H. does this and joins 
up again. 

12.45. O. asks for the center red light 
to be turned right out. Miss K. does this, 
leaning over R.’s chair to reach the switch. 


- She returns to the dictaphone. 


12.46. Curtain moving, moving well. 
Left hand eurtain also moving. Both ecur- 
tains simultaneously moving violently ; bil- 
lowing right out and swinging to and fro 
8 or 9 times. The sitters say ‘‘ Bravo, 
Olga,’’ and she acknowledges it by giving 
the curtain an extra swing. ‘‘Fest 
halten.’’ Curtains start moving again, 
and both curtains repeat the performance 
of swinging well out over the heads of the 
sitters, 8 or 9 times in suecession. Miss B. 
says her hair has been blown all over her 
face. Mrs. Mitcheson says the right hand 
curtain. swung out over her head and 
touched her. QO. asks for ‘‘cirele hand con- 
trol’? light on the indicator board to be 
lowered as it is rather brighter than the 
others. Lord C. H. does this and she says, 
“Thank you.’’ O. asks if all the sitters 
saw the phenomena and they applaud her. 
Curtain moving and the waste-paper bas- 
ket is seen to be tipped slightly on one side ; 
it is receding towards the cabinet curtains 
wider the table, and settles down there. 
O. asks if the sitters are pleased, and they 
give her quite an ovation. She says she 
has now shown us what a difference the 
presence of another power in the room ean 
make, although, as she points out, it was 
no fault of Dr. B.’s. She says she has done 
as much as she can manage, and will go. 
Mr. P. and Miss B. say that she is releasing 
power by passing it back through the eir- 
ele. O. says ‘‘ Auf wiedersehen’’ and ‘‘ Gott 
twin Gruss’’ and the sitters thank her very 
much for what she has done. 

12.53. R. is coming out of trance. 

12.54. R. is normal again. Lights 
turned up. Cirele broken. 

(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 
if the reader will study carefully my 
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previous reports on the Rudi Schneider 
phenomena he will notice that I have 
systematically avoided saying that I be- 
lieved the manifestations were absolutely 
and undeniably genuine, though I have im- 
plied it. This was not due to weakness or 
cowardice on my part but from an innate 
scepticism of seeing a miracle happen be- 
fore my eyes. My knowledge of the arts 
of trickery and the subtleties of misdirec- 
tion; the frailty of human faculties as re- 
gards correct observation; the fallacy of 
the old adage, ‘‘seeing’s believing’’; the 
tricks our senses play us; the illusions—vis- 
ual and aural—of darkness, or of a poor 
light ; these and other considerations made 
me hesitate before I boldly declared that 
the manifestations we were witnessing were 
absolutely and undemably abnormal. 


These remarks have been prompted by 
the magnificent and brilliant display ‘of 
telekinesis which we witnessed during the 
last session of the séance just described. 
No human being could have normally mov- 
ed. those curtains under the conditions ob- 
taining during the manifestation. The 
plush curtains are heavy, weighing 9 
pounds 14 ounces; they are hung sepa- 
rately, and reach from the floor to the ceil- 
ing. The fact of moving one curtain will 
not affect the other. But they did not 
‘*move’’ as you or I would move them— 
they rolled and swirled in waves over our 
heads, as if a mild tornado had slowly de- 
veloped within the cabinet and suddenly 
broke loose, sending the curtains in bil- 
lows right over our heads again and again. 
We were impressed—almost staggered—at 
what we had seen. 


I will recapitulate the conditions: Here 
was a boy in deep trance, held hand and 
foot by two persons, one controlling the 
other, and controlled by four electrical con- 
tacts; all the sitters were controlled in the 
same way, the human-cum-electrical chain 
remaining unbroken during the manifesta- 
tions. And during the course of the phe- 
nomena, When the curtains were swirling 
and billowing above us I repeatedly re- 
quested Miss Baggallay to inform the eir- 
ele that her right hand was in my lap and 
making contact with our two pair of 
clasped hands and Rudi’s legs gripped be- 
tween mine as in a vise. This she did. 

There is another aspect of this display 
of violent telekinesis. Assuming a person 
had the fullest use of all his limbs, could 
he produce the same effect with those eur- 
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tains? I thought I would make the experi- 
ment (which | referred to vaguely earlier 
in this report) so next morning I entered 
the cabinet and started pushing the cur- 
tains about with my arms. Then I tried 
my arms and feet but could not simulate 
the rolling, billowing, floating effect which 
so amazed us. Then I procured two long 
sticks which, with my arms and legs, I 
again tried to whirl those curtains high up 
over the chairs of the sitters. I could not 
even begin to get the same effect that we all 
witnessed with every limb of the entire 
circle immobilized. Count Petrovo Solo- 
vovo, a writer for the London S. P. R., can 
sneer” at our electrical installation as being 
‘*pseudo-scientifie paraphernalia’? and a 
‘*delusion’’ but I defy any member of the 
staff of this society to point out the weak 
spot in it, or to evolve a better method im- 
mobilizing all those present. 

The curtain episode created a deep im- 
pression upon those who were fortunate 
enough to witness the phenomena. Dr. 
Schiller was good enough to praise our 
electrical-cum-tactual method of controll- 
ing and he remarked that it was the best 
scientifically arranged séance he had ever 
attended. Professor Pollard was so im- 
pressed that he asked to be allowed to at- 
tend further experiments. 

| was very sorry for Dr. William Brown 
and I have not yet (Nov. 30th) diseussed 
the matter with him, though I shall be his 
guest at Oxford in a few days’ time when 
I hope to hear his views on the subject. 
Dr. Brown is charming with a delightful 
personality and I was so sorry that some 
thing about him clashed with Olga. I have 
already mentioned the fact that Sir Oliver 
Lodge has stated that Dr. Brown was “‘me- 
diumistie’’—but Rudi did not know this— 
the doctor’s name has never been mentioned 
to him, and it is a circumstance worthy of 
note that Olga detected some psychic ema- 
nation or other signs of mediumship. I 
purposely chose Dr. Brown as controller 
because of his obviously sympathetic na- 
ture and charming personality. I am very 
sorry, but I do not see what we ean do. 
Dr. Brown has seen good phenomena (on 
Nov. 14th) and I had hoped he would have 
seen much more. Even when I controlled 
and Dr. Brown was second controller, Olga 
would have none of it although she did not 
want us to change. The pained surprise 
when she found that (in the hope of im- 


1 Journal of London S. P. R., November 1929, p. 163. 
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proving matters) we had rearranged the 
circle, was rather amusing. 

There was something very human about 
Olga’s sudden burst of activity after Dr. 
Brown had left. It was as if she said: ‘*In 
order to prove to these people that it was 
only Dr. Brown’s influence that was stop- 
ping me, I will now do something they will 
talk about!’’ And then came the magni- 
ficent curtain manifestations. 

Dr. William Brown studied the trance 
during his period of control and expressed 
his opinion that it was undoubtedly genu- 
ine. He is, of course, a specialist in psy- 
chie therapeutics. 

Miss Kaye omitted to put in her dicta- 
phonie record that the flap contact-maker 
bell rang, thus showing that the plate had 
been depressed. But the curtains had 
again swept the soot off the ecard, thus 
obliterating any marks. The dish of flour 
was undisturbed. 

The temperature in the cabinet behaved 
rather peculiarly. During the whirling of 
the curtains the thermometer gave two sud- 
den jumps, in the course of a minute or 
so, just as if someone had held a red-hot 
poker near the capillary tube. 

Just before we broke the circle Olga said 
it was useless for us to sit on Thursdays— 
she much preferred Wednesdays. We said 
we would think it over. The next day we 
mentioned this amusing outburst of pique 
to Rudi who laughed and said ‘‘rubbish.’’ 

Before we concluded the séance we again 
asked Olga if she could tell us about the 
Lola Montez incident mentioned in Major 
de Montmorency’s letter (which remains 
sealed). She said she would let us know 
at another séance. 


I cannot help wondering whether there 
is really anything in the curious stroking 
movements which Rudi (or Olga) makes 
during the height of the trance and when 
she is leaving us. She ‘‘gathers power,” 
she says, by drawing her hands down my 
body and legs, or those of the second con- 
troller’s. She ‘‘releases’’ it at the end of 
a séance by similar movements, but in a 
reverse direction. 


December 3rd, 1929. 


I find that the ‘‘scientifie’’ séaneces are 
overflowing into the ‘‘demonstration”’ 
series. In other words, the scientists «re 
becoming so keen on experimenting witli 
Rudi that some are now attending the 10 
sittings per week. That is why Professor 
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Pollard found himself at our sixth (mem- 
bers’) séance with Rudi last night. 

To make up for the loss of a ‘‘scientific’’ 
controller, now that Dr. William Brown has 
(temporarily, I hope) left the cirele, I 
asked Professor Pollard to help control. 
He readily acquiesced and his partnership 
at the controlling end proved particularly 
suecessful. 

For this sixth séance I had constructed 
a ease, open at the top, into which the flap 
contact-maker (smoked plate) slipped, 
leaving about three inches of wood above 
the flap all round. This, we hoped, would 
prevent the curtains from sweeping the 
soot off the plate when they were swinging. 
It was only partly successful as the cor- 
ners of the curtain still caught the plate. 
In future I shall nail the flap to the floor 
out of reach (I hope) of the curtains. It 
is important that we secure an impression 
of the terminal that continually strikes the 
plate—thus ringing the bell. 

Since the last séance we have re-metalled 
the gloves. The new gimp I put on the 
new leather gloves was, I found, rather 
oxidized, and it made poor contact. We 
have put bright new ‘‘metal’’ palms to the 
gloves and contact is now excellent. 

[ passed my hands down Rudi’s body be- 
fore the séanee, as usual, and he wore my 
pyjama coat as at every séance. After the 
first pause Lord Charles Hope took Rudi 
into an ante room and thoroughly searched 
him again. This was merely to be able to 
record the fact that we had done so. On 
the face of it, it seems rather ridiculous to 
search him at all considering he is so com- 
pletely immobilized. But it is a ‘‘talking 
point’’ with the hypereritical person and 
worth while. 

| took my place as principal controller, 
with Professor Pollard as second control- 
ler, he keeping touch with his free hand 
during the whole of the séance and espec- 
iai/y during the production of phenomena. 

All the usual preliminaries (such as 
Searching cabinet, testing control, ete.) 
Were gone through and every one declared 


himself satisfied with the fraud-proof con- 
ditions. 


(DEMONSTRATION) SEANCE, Mon- 
DAY, DECEMBER 2ND, 1929. 


The names and order of sitters are as 
follows: Rudi (9); Price, principal con- 
tro'ler, wearing white laboratory jacket, 
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(8); Professor A. F. P. Pollard, second 
controller, (7); Mrs. F. Carr (6); Major 
Hague (5); Mrs. 8. Hankey (4); Mr. An- 
dré David (3); Mr. J. W. Miller (2); 
Lord Charles Hope, controlling electrical 
installation (1). Miss Lucie Kaye, in 
white laboratory jacket with luminous arm- 
lets, taking notes, ete. Here is the dicta- 
phonie record: 

8.36 P.M. Door sealed. White light 
out. Temperature 59.25° F. Control good. 

8.45. Tranee commenced. (Record per- 
functory until 9.03 P.M. No phenomena.) 

9.04. Mr. P. says he feels a cold breeze. 
(Here ensued the usual ten-minute break. ) 

9.09. R. is coming out of trance. 

9.10. R.is normal again. Lights turned 
on, first the orange and then white. Door 
opened, and window, circle broken. 

9.25. Temperature is 60°F. Door 
sealed. White light out. Control good. 

9.28. Trance commenced. Clonie move- 
ments. R.’s head has fallen into Mr. P.’s 
lap. Rudi is in trance. (No phenomena 
until 9.47. Record perfunctory.) 

9.47. Curtain slightly moving. Very 
suddenly indeed the right hand curtain 
blew right out over the heads of the sitters. 
Mr. P., Professor Pollard, Mrs. Carr and 
Major Hague all felt it over their heads. 
The curtain immediately settled down 
quietly again, and R.’s head drops on the 
cushion by his left side and the violent 
breathing stops for a few seconds. Then 
O. says that she is very sorry indeed but 
she has been called away and will have to 
go for a few minutes. 

9.55. R. is coming out of trance. 

9.56. R.is normal again. Lights turned 
on and cirele broken. 

10.17. Temperature is 60° F. 

10.19. White light out. 
Door sealed. 


10.22. Trance commenced. R.’s head 
has fallen on Professor P.’s right and Mr. 
P.’s left arms. R. is in trance. O. says 
‘Gott zum Gruss.”’ Electric bell [smoked 
contact] rings for about half a second, im- 
mediately followed by something falling 
over. (Afterwards found to have been the 
electric contact-maker removed from its 
ease.) Curtain is moving rather violently. 
Miss K. had both her hands on the shoul- 
der of Major Hague. Curtain swung out 


Control good. 


very violently, unhooking the luminous rib- 
bon from the right hand curtain and leav- 
ing it hanging over the center red lamp 
Cur- 


which is burning at about 40 watts. 
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tain again swings out suddenly, with great 
force. R.’s breathing is very heavy and 
perfectly steady and regular. Mr. P. says 
that during the last phenomenon R. was 
clawing at his hands, digging his nails into 
Mr. P.’s hands. O. asks if the sitters would 
keep fairly quiet for a few seconds to en- 
able her to collect some more power. 


10.41. Mr. P. says his leg has been 
touched. (Miss K. is now standing behind 
Mr. David’s chair and has placed her hands 
on his shoulders) Professor Pollard says 
he feels something touching him, and Mr. 
P. says something has again touched his 
leg. The curtain immediately swings out. 
The waste-paper basket is seen to move 
along the floor in a series of short hops, 
travelling towards the medium; it slowly 
and gently rises to a height of about five 
feet going towards the center curtain open- 
ing and resting as it touches the curtain, 
and then suddenly flicks across the room 
over the heads of the sitters and lands on 
the floor by the divan, after having hit Mrs. 
Carr. (Miss K. has still got her hands on 
the shoulders of Mr. David.) Mr. P. says 
O. is drawing off power again. Mr. P. 
asks Professor Pollard to confirm that he 
has been holding the four hands of R. and 
Mr. P. throughout these phenomena. Pro- 
fessor Pollard enthusiastically confirms 
this. 


10.47. O. says she has almost come to 
the end of her power. She asks us to place 
a handkerchief on the table under the cen- 
ter red light and to raise the red light. She 
says that if the present circle cared to sit 
again some day she thinks it would be pos- 
sible to give them a materialization. Mr. 
Miller breaks contact and places his white 
silk handkerchief on the table under the 
light, which is now burning at about 55 
watts. Immediately after joining up 
again, O. asks him to pull the table out a 
little further from the curtains; this is 
done. We talk for some minutes, and O. 
says the power is hardly sufficient for the 
purpose. Mr. P. suggests lowering the cen- 
ter light a little (it is very bright) and her 
trying to just move the handkerchief as a 
‘*parting shot.’’ She agrees and Miss K. 
lowers the center red light rheostat to 
about 45 watts, then immediately placing 
her hands on Professor Pollard’s shoulders, 
where they remain throughout the follow- 
ing phenomena. 


10.57. The handkerchief is seen to rise. 
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wave about a little and then disappear into 
the cabinet. 

10.59. O. says the power is gone for to- 
night, and tells us to look inside the cabinet 
when the lights are turned up. She says 
Auf wiedersehen”’ till Thursday. 

11.06. R.is out of trance. Lights turned 
up. Cirele broken. The silk handker- 
chief is found in the cabinet by the wall 
tightly knotted at one corner. [| Handker- 
chief found in corner of cabinet farthest 
from medium. | 

(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 

A careful perusal of above record will 
reveal the fact that we had a brilliant sé- 
ance. The curtain movements were not 
so impressive as at the previous sitting but 
they were very strong nevertheless. That 
Olga ‘‘liked’’ the cirele is proved by the 
fact that she asked it to meet again when 
she would produce a materialization (as in 
April). Also (and Miss Kaye has omitted 
to record this) Olga on two or three ocea- 
sions asked us if we were ‘‘pleased’’ at 
what we had seen. Olga is very “‘human’’! 

Another good point in this séance is the 
fact that we were getting the phenomena 
in better light, and we are persevering with 
this. In April last we had quite a good 
light for viewing some of the pseudopods. 


The handkerchief incident was brilliant. 
Olga had ‘‘finished,’’ she told us, and was 
about to leave us. As she had asked for the 
handkerchief to be placed on the low table 
under the light I thought it was a pity 
that she should not do something with it. 
When it was snatched into the cabinet and 
we were told to ‘‘look inside’’ at the end 
of the séance, it never occurred to the 
writer that she was going to tie a knot in 
the corner. Our surprise was greater, 
therefore, when we found the silk handker- 
chief in the corner of the cabinet farthest 
from the medium, near the special thermo- 
graph, with a very tight knot in it. A tight 
knot cannot be made in a handkerchief un- 
less one has two hands or one hand and an 
‘‘anchor’’ at the other end. I would give 
a considerable sum to be able to wit- 
ness the complete process of that knot being 
tied. The reader must appreciate the fact 
that that handkerchief was never, at any 
time, nearer than five feet from the medium 
and was out of reach of every sitter. A!.0, 
this white silk handkerchief was never cut 
of our sight until it was snatched into ‘he 
cabinet, and never left the cabinet util 
Lord Charles Hope removed it immediat«ly 
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the lights were turned up, when we found 
it had a tight knot in it. 

Professor Pollard made an excellent as- 
sistant controller and was apparently 
quite acceptable to Olga. Two or three 
times during the height of the phenomena 
he informed the circle that all our hands 
were gripping tightly and in good contact 
—as shown by the indicator board. This 
super-check control creates a good impres- 
sion on the circle. 


For the first'time after any séance with 
the Schneider boys, the medium complained 
of a pain in his back. He usually feels 
sleepy and hungry after a sitting but the 
day following the last séance he complained 
of rheumatic pains in the lumbar region 
of his back. It may be a touch of lumbago 
caused by the very wet weather we are 
experiencing. On the other hand, it might 
be caused by the strain of the cramped and 
doubled-up position which the boy assumes 
when in the trance state. I have often won- 
dered if the ‘‘pauses’’ in the séances are 
not provided for the sole purpose of allow- 
ing the medium a little breathing space and 
time to recover from the severe physical 
strain occasioned by the séanece. When 
Olga says she is ‘‘going’’ because her power 
is finished I think it is merely because the 
medium is physically ‘‘finished.’’ 


The temperature in the cabinet showed 
a distinet drop between 9.15 and 9.45. (See 
Fig. 3) Two minutes later (9.47) the first 
phenomenon (curtain moving) occurred. It 
again dropped between 10.15 and 10.45 
when brilliant manifestations were ocecur- 
ring. 


SEVENTH (EXPERIMENTAL) SEANCE, THURS- 
DAY, DECEMBER STH. 1929. 


We have advanced another stage in the 
suceessful investigation of Rudi’s medium- 
ship—Olga has now submitted to a change 
0! chief controller, and has produced phe- 
nomena under the new conditions. It has 
always been our aim to vary conditions of 
control and I specially selected Professor 
A. F. P. Pollard as principal controller on 
account of his experience with psychics, 
his medica! knowledge, and his genial per- 
soiality. Olga rather took to him and I 
know that Rudi likes him. 

Another important innovation at this 
Seventh sitting was the partitioning of the 
8¢-nee room into two equal portions by 
means of a mosquito net (250 mesh). The 
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previous evening I had been the guest of 
Dr. William Brown, and we discussed the 
control of the medium and the sitters from 
the point of view of the ‘‘man in the 
street’? and not from that of the persons 
who attended the séances. The particular 
hare that we tried to catch was started by 
a certain newspaper which emphasized the 
fact that although all the sitters and the 
medium were controlled, Miss Kaye was 
free. They ignored the fact that our note- 
taker wore a white coat with luminous arm- 
lets and placed her hands on the backs of 
two sitters during the major phenomena. 
It is obvious that someone must attend to 
the dictaphone, gramophone, lights, ete. 
but the best way to control this person was 
the difficulty. 

After I had given considerable thought 
to the subject I decided I would divide the 
séance room diagonally by means of a mos- 
quito net. This I have now done, the net 
reaching from corner to corner, being wired 
right up to the ceiling, and tacked down to 
the floor and walls every few inches. At 
one end of the net is a small aperture 
through which the sitters can pass, after 
which the opening is tied to staples on the 
wall by means of five tapes, each tape 
carrying a small bell as used on children’s 
toy reins. Any tampering with the tapes 
is revealed by the bells ringing. Of course, 
the note-taker’s luminous armlets are re- 
tained. 

If the reader will turn back to the plan 
of the séanee room I will make it clear ex- 
actly where the gauze net is. If he will draw 
a straight line from the upper angle of the 
door L, to the angle made by the two walls 
at the top left-hand side of plan, he will 
get the exact position which the net now 
occupies. On one: side of the net are the 
cabinet, chairs, ete., on the other side are 
the door of séance room, dictaphone, gramo- 
phone, table, ete. So it is now possible for 
the note-taker to carry out her duties in 
the room but at the same time she is en- 
tirely segregated from the medium, cabinet, 
or sitters. The arrangement answered ad- 
mirably. When all the sitters had taken 
their places the tapes were tied and the 
white light gave place to the red. The net 
arrangement meets that particular criti- 
cism which declares that the note-taker is 
‘*loose’’ in the room. 

In my previous report on the Rudi sé- 
ances I mentioned a letter” from Professor 
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A. M. Low who suggested that the capacity 
method of electrically controlling a medium 
and sitters might be better than the indi- 
cator light system. In the end we decided 
that the one we are now using was the best 
ond the surest. 

Another test we carried out at the sé- 
ance on December 5th was suggested by 
Professor Pollard. We rubbed the floor 
of the cabinet with wax floor polish, on 
which we sprinkled powdered starch by 
means of a dredger. Experiment had proved 
that even light pressures on the floor 
pressed the starch powder into the tacky 
wax and left an impression which could 
be developed by lightly brushing away the 
unaffected powder. After the séance we 
found several impressions in the powder. 
But they were not very plain and we are 
now looking about for a better medium to 
which the powder can adhere. I have al- 
ready made experiments with a mixture of 
xylol and Canada balsam which seems to 
answer well. 

The temperature dropped during the 
first part of the séance but as the window 
had been opened for a short period we can- 
not count inis fall as being abnormal. The 
check thermographs recorded similar vari- 
ations. 

The usual plate of flour and musical in- 
struments were used at this séance, and the 
flap contact-maker, for recording marks on 
a smoked card was used, the apparatus 
being put in a deep box and nailed to the 
floor. No markings were noticed although 
the bell rang once. Rudi was searched be- 
fore the séance. 

Here is the order of the sitters and the 
notes as recorded by dictaphone: Rudi 
(9); Professor A. F. P. Pollard (chief econ- 
troller) (8); Price (7) ; Miss Virginia Bag- 
gallay (6); Dr. Braun (5); Mrs. Mitche- 
son (4); Dr. Charles Sampson, psycho- 
therapist, (3); Miss Elizabeth Williamson 
(2); Lord Charles Hope, controlling elee- 
trical installation (1). Miss Lucie Kaye, 
white coat and luminous armlets taking 
notes behind mosquito net. This is the 
dictaphonie record: 

8.32 P.M. White light out. Door sealed. 
Temperature 61° F. Control good. 


8.34. Trance has commenced. 


8.36. R. is in trance. O. says ‘‘Gott 
zum Gruss.’’ 


8.41. O. says everything seems all 
right; she approves the gauze net which 
has been stretched acrcss the room, 


the new lamp shade, and Professor Pol- 
lard’s idea of bee’s-waxing the floor inside 
the cabinet and spreading starch over it, 
in an effort to get foot- or other prints. She 
says she will give Professor Pollard some 
phenomena. 

8.43. Musie. 

8.45. Professor Pollard and Mr. Price 
feel a cold breeze, and Miss B. feels it on 
her feet. 

8.47. Professor P. says R.’s head has 
fallen on his right shoulder. 

8.51. O. says no music for a few min- 
utes, just talk quietly. She says that she 
understands English as she once spoke it. 
[In answer to Professor Pollard’s enquiry 
as to whether she understeod him. | 

8.56. Professor P. says O. is gathering 
power. O. says she wishes ten minutes’ 
pause. She says it would be possible to 
pass a dematerialized object through the 
gauze curtain, but we should have to have 
a special séance for that purpose. 

8.57. R. is coming out of trance. 

8.58. R. is normal again. Orange and 
then white light turned on. Door opened. 
Circle broken. 

9.17. Door sealed. White light out. 
Control good. Temperature 61.5° F. 

9.18. Tranee has commenced. Clonic 
movements. 

9.19. R. is in trance. 

9.26. R.’s head has again fallen on Pro- 
fessor P.’s right shoulder. 

9.42. Miss B. and Mr. Price say they 
saw the right hand curtain moving. 

9.45. O. asks for some one to wipe the 
medium’s forehead. Mr. Price does this 
with his right hand without breaking con- 
tact. 

10.08. O. asks for ten minutes” pause. 

10.10. R. is normal again. Lights turned 
on and circle broken. 

10.28. Door sealed. White lght out. 
Temperature 62° F. Control good. 

10.33. R. is in trance. 

10.40. Small hand bell rang. 

10.49. R.’s head has fallen into Profes- 
sor P.’s lap again, and the breathing 
stopped for a few seconds. Then resumed 
as usual. 

11.00. O. says it will all come rigit 
vet. Please turn down the center red 
light. Mr. Price finds that the light is out. 

11.09. Right hand curtain moved. °. 
asks if all the sitters saw it. They say yes. 
Musie. 


11.10. ©. says she would like the red 
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light to be slightly turned on now, and she 
wants a handkerchief placed on the table. 
Mr. Price has only to stretch his hand for- 
ward over R.’s head to switch on the light, 
and Lord C. H. places a handkerchief on 
the center table under the red light. Con- 
trol good again now. 

11.13. Curtain moved. 

11.15. R.’s head has fallen on Profes- 
sor P.’s left arm. Curtain moving. 

11.19. O. asks for ten minutes’ pause. 
She says she would like Professor P. to sit 
next to Dr. Sampson and keep his conver- 
sation going, while Mr. Price is to take con- 
trol. 

11.21. R.isnormal again. Lights turned 
on and eirele broken. 

11.40. White light out. Temperature 
62.25° F. Door sealed. Control good. Dr. 
Sampson has not rejoined the cirele, other- 
wise the sitters are in the same order. 

11.42. R.is in trance. O. is very angry 
that we have not done as she suggested. 
She says we must break up again, she will 
come back in a few minutes and she hopes 
to find everything as she wished. 

11.47. R. is out of tranee. Red light 
turned on, and Dr. Sampson ealled in from 
the adjoining room where he had been wait- 
ing; the sitters are now in the following 
order: Rudi, Mr. Price, Miss Baggallay, 
Dr. Braun, Mrs. Mitcheson, Professor Pol- 
lard, Dr. Sampson, Miss Williamson and 
Lord Charles Hope. 

11.52. Red light out and control good. 

11.55. Trance has commenced. Mr. 
rice says the clonic movements seem to be 
rather more violent than usual. 

11.56. R. is in trance. 

12.04. O. asks for the six indicator 
lights to be lowered. R.’s head has fallen 
* to Miss B.’s hand. ‘‘Talk hard, every- 
ody.”? 

12.11. Curtain moving. The sitters say: 
Bravo, Olga. She says: ‘‘Hold tight, and 
talk.’’ 

12.14. R.’s head has fallen on Price’s 
left shoulder. 

12.20. O. says she is very sorry indeed, 
bat she cannot do any more to-day. ‘‘ Auf 
edersehen.”’ 

12.23. R.is normal again. Lights turned 
and eirele broken. 


(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 

December 10th, 1929. 
_ to-day I have made an interesting exper- 
lent. I have tried to simulate the deep 
all rapid breathing of Rudi in the trance 
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state. This breathing has been likened to 
a steam-engine, a tyre being pumped up, 
ete. Taking off my collar and tie, and with 
my watch in my hand I found that in 6% 
minutes I was exhausted and could not 
continue. I have known Rudi continue this 
hard breathing, interspersed with spasms 
and the usual clonic movements, for 75 
minutes without cessation. And this while 
being held and in a most uncomfortable 
position, while of course I was quite free. 
Rudi’s tranee is well worth studying and 
is entirely different from that of Margery’s 
or Stella C.’s. 


(DEMONSTRATION) SEANCE, 
Monpay, DecEMBER 9TH, 1929. 


For this séance Dr. Eugéne Osty, diree- 
tor of the Institut Métapsychique, Paris, 
and a vice-president of the National Labor- 
atory, journeyed specially from Paris. He 
was accompanied by Dr. David Efron, of 
the Buenos Aires University—the first uni- 
versity to establish a department of psy- 
chieal research. Other new sitters include 
Mr. Shaw Desmond, the novelist, who was 
one of the Daily Mail nominees for ‘“‘test- 
ing’’ Margery. 

The usual test struments were used at 
this séanee, and the floor of cabinet was 
sprayed with the xylol-Canada balsam mix- 
ture on which was sprinkled powdered 
starch. Unfortunately, at the end of the 
sitting the table was thrown right inside 
the cabinet with a crash and although many 
marks developed up inside the cabinet we 
could not tell which were normal and which 
—if any—abnormal. The smoked plate was 
also much marked, but there again experi- 
ment showed that it was not impossible for 
the corner of the curtain to have caught 
the plate although it was at the bottom of a 
fairly deep box. 

Because Professor Pollard was absent I 
asked Dr. Eugéne Osty to assist me in con- 
trolling the medium and we witnessed some 
fine phenomena. Dr. Osty, at the end of 
this séanee, expressed himself satisfied with 
the electrical control, which, he said, was 
excellent. 


The phenomena included very powerful 
movements of the curtains at several per- 
iods of the séance. Twice the table was 
thrown over, the last time it was thrown 
right inside the cabinet with a crash which 
{t thought would have smashed it. The 
table weighs seven pounds, ten ounees. The 
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toy zither was also thrown into the cabinet. 

A better light was used at this séance 
during the first portion, and the naked red 
light was swung out two or three times by 
the movement of the curtains. 

The temperature in the cabinet showed 
a decided drop, as can be seen by the chart 
(Fig. 4) reproduced herewith. The drum 
of the instrument made a complete revoln- 
tion (3 hours) and recommenced on the 
same chart. Usually, the stylus falls off 
at end of run. The temperature fell for 
nearly 1% hours, then became steady, and 
then commenced to rise—which is quite 
pronounced in the continuation portion of 
graph. No windows were open during the 
séance, and although the door was opened 
during the pauses, the temperature of the 
landing, ete., outside, was rather warmer 
than that of the séance room. No fires 
were burning on the Laboratory floor dur- 
ing the day. It is really most difficult to 
come to any conclusion concerning the 
thermal variations that take in the séance 
room, there are so many factors that have 
to be considered. But—and this is impor- 
tant—we have invariably recorded a steady 
rise when we tried the experiment, under 
the same conditions, but without a medium, 
of taking the cabinet temperature. Dur- 
ing the Stella C. experiments we sat three 
times without the medium and the tempera- 
ture invariably rose. But until we ean ex- 
periment under much more exact condi- 
tions, it is useless to come to any definite 
conclusion. But the data are extremely 
interesting. One thing is absolutely cer- 
tain—everyone feels the cool ‘‘ winds’’ and 
‘*breezes,’’ and feels really cold; I do, my- 
self. But whether this feeling is a physio- 
logical or a physical effect remains to be 
seen. 

The order of sitters for the eighth séance 
was as follows: Rudi (9); Price (8), Dr. 
Eugéne Osty (7), Mrs. Clarice Richards 
(6), Capt. A. C. Glover (5), Mrs. Donald 
(4), Mr. Shaw Desmond (3), Dr. David 
Efron (2), Lord Charles Hope controlling 
installation (1). Miss Kaye, in white labora- 
tory jacket and luminous armlets taking 
notes on other side of mosquito net. This 
is the dictaphonic record: 

8.41 P.M. White light out. Door sealed. 
Temperature is 55.25° F. Control good. 

8.43. Trance has commenced. Tremors. 

8.44. R.’s head has fallen on to Mr. P.’s 
left arm. 


8.46. R. is in trance. 


(Here the usual 10-minute pause was 
asked for.) 

9.08. R. is out of trance. Lights turned 
up and eirele broken. 

9.25. White light out. Temperature 
55.25° F. Door sealed. Control good. 

9.27. Trance has commenced. Tremors. 

9.28. R. is in trance. 

9.43. O. asks for the waste-paper bas- 
ket to be placed on the floor and Lord 
Charles removes it from the table with his 
left hand, not letting go of Dr. Efron with 
his right. O. says ‘‘Danke schdn.’’ Con- 
trol good again. 

9.50. The right hand curtain, after giv- 
ing a very slight movement, suddenly flies 
right out, two or three times. The center 
light must have flown out with it, as the 
red bulb inside the shade was seen by most 
of the sitters. O. says she is going to try 
to give us some ‘‘light’’ phenomena. 

9.53. Mr. Price says his left leg has got 
very cold. 

10.03. Capt. Glover says he feels a 
dreadful eold draught on the back of his 
neck. Several sitters feel this, also, some 
down their back. Curtain suddenly flies 
right out again, over the heads of the sit- 
ters, touching Mr. Price and Dr. Osty on 
their heads, and Miss K. [on other side of 
net standing behind Dr. Osty felt the wind 
of it in her face. The sitters all feel col 
breezes. Curtain comes right out again, 
swinging to and fro two or three times. 

10.12. Curtain right out again. O. asks 
us to excuse her for a few minutes. The 
breathing stops, and the medium is quiet. 

10:15. Breathing again resumed very 
suddenly. The curtains are both swinging 
well. They continue to move. Something 
has just fallen over with rather a crash, 
probably the table. 

10.30. O. asks for ten minutes’ pause 
again. 

10.32. O. appears to have gone, tlie 
breathing has stopped. R. has relaxed, his 
head is against the cushion on his left. 

10.33. R. is normal again. Lights 
turned up and circle broken. The table is 

found turned upside down, the toy zither 
is found inside the cabinet. One luminous 
‘ribbon has been torn off the right hand eur- 
tain. 

10.52. Door sealed again. Temperature 
56° F. White light out. Control good. The 
luminous ribbons have been fastened to tlie 
curtains with safety pins, and table and 
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in front of the cabinet curtains. 

10.54. Trance has commenced. Tremors. 

10.56. RR. is in trance. 

10.57. ‘‘Talk hard, everybody,’’ says 
O. ©. asks for the center red light to be 
turned on. 

11.03. For the beginning O. wants the 
red light slightly lowered. Mr. Price alters 
the rheostat. 

11.17. Mr. Price says his left knee is as 
cold as ice. A few sitters say they saw the 
left hand curtain moving, others say they 
heard the waste-paper basket scraping 
along the floor. — 

11.23. O. says the power is going. She 
will try to move the handkerchief. Lord 
Charles places a handkerchef on the center 
table, removing the bell and rattle to the 
floor. Control good again. Mr. Price 
slightly raises the red light at O.’s sugges- 
tion. Curtain is moving and swinging well, 
four or five times. It appears to be shaken, 
as though it were being held firm at the 
bottom. The center red light swings out 


with the curtain, and the sitters see the 
bulb. 


11.55. Curtains still going. The table 


has gone over with a crash. On being asked, . 


O. says she has not had enough power left 
to tie a knot in the handkerchief. She says 
in our next séances she will try to give us 
a materialization. ‘‘Auf wiedersehen.’’ 
The power will not allow her to give us any 
more. 

11.59. R. is coming out of tranee. O. 
appears to have gone. 


12.01. R. is normal again. The table 
is found upside down inside the cabinet 
with the zither underneath it. Cirele 
broken and lights on. 

(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 
(EXPERIMENTAL) SEANCE, Ti'tRS- 
DECEMBER 121TH, 1929. 


The most casual reader of this Report 
can hardly fail to notice that the medium- 
ship of Rudi Schneider, under the condi- 
tions imposed by Lord Charles Hope and 
nivself is steadily progressing from a state 
Wiere Olga’s attachment to an individual 
controller is most marked, to a condition 
Where our tact, kindness and patience is 
enabling us to substitute other sitters at the 
controlling end of the cirele. Thus, for the 
first time during this series of experiments, 
good phenomena were produced last night 
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(I am writing this on December 13th) with 
Professor A. F. P. Pollard (of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology) and 
Mrs. Pollard as principal and assistant con- 
trollers respectively. 

This preference for a known controller 
is not difficult to understand. If there is 
any truth in the theory that the medium 
really draws ‘‘power’’ from the circle, it 
is far more probable that the controllers 
play a major part in the production of the 
phenomena. In other words, they are com- 
plementary to the medium and his second- 
ary—or trance—personality. 

I have stated more than once in this re- 
port that it is our aim to vary séance con- 
ditions to such an extent that the hyper- 
critical will not be able to even suggest 
that Rudi’s phenomena can be produced 
only under set conditions or with particu- 
lar persons. As Dr. F. C..S. Schiller orice 
remarked, official science will adopt psy- 
chiecal research only when so many scien- 
tists have had individual personal ex- 
perience of séance room phenomena that 
this body of scientific opinion will be too 
strong for orthodoxy to resist. I believe 
that the day is fast drawing near. 


I think that it is quite reasonable for a 
medium,’s trance personality to show some 
preference for a particular controller who 
is well acquainted with the medium and 
his phenomena and who ean be trusted. 
IT remember a famous violinist once telling 
me that it took him months to get used to 
a new accompanist (at the piano) and he 
always felt nervous and shaky when his 
regular assistant was unable to play for 
him. Different and varying orchestras had 
no effect upon him; it was the subtle influ- 
ence of someone on whom he could rely 
that gave the virtuoso confidence and 
brought out his genius. I think the cases 
of the violinist and the medium are analo- 
gous—and unless the medium and his con- 
troller, and the violinist and his aecompan- 
ist are en rapport during ‘‘their’’ perform- 
anee—shall I say?—neither can give of 
his best. If I were invited to attend a 
demonstration séanece with a medium who 
was unknown to me, I should never dream 
of suggesting my controlling at the first 
experiment. But Professor Pollard is now 
becoming known to Rudi—and Olga—and 
the fruits of his sympathetic personality 
are now apparent. 


Dr. Eugéne Osty and Dr. David Efron 
made a thorough examination of the system 
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of electrical control and expressed their 
complete satisfaction with it. Dr. Osty 
said it was ‘‘magnificent.’’ After the sé- 
ance these gentlemen informed us that they 
came to an arrangement whereby Dr. Efron 
kept his eyes glued to the indicator lights 
during the sitting, while Dr. Osty watched 
the phenomena. During every manifesta- 
tion Dr. Osty squeezed the hand of Dr. 
Efron who responded with a ‘‘bon’’ inti- 
mating that the control was perfect. 


Dr. Osty’s installation for the photo- 
graphing of phenomena in complete dark- 
ness by means of infra-red rays is rapidly 
nearing completion. It has cost the Insti- 
tut Métapsychique, Paris, many hundreds 
of pounds and will be the biggest thing of 
its kind in existence. Early in 1930 part 
of the necessary electrical equipment will 
be installed and it will then be possible to 
take fully-exposed pictures, in complete 
darkness, at a speed of 1/30th of a second. 
At the end of 1930 the infra-red ray instal- 
lation will be completed and fully-exposed 
photographs, taken at a speed of 1/1000th 
of a second, will be possible. In faet, Dr. 
Osty informed me that with the new kinetic 
photographie apparatus which the Institut 
is acquiring, it will be possible to take one 
thousand fully exposed pictures per second. 
When we can secure in the séance room a 
cinematographic record of the process of 
materialization, we shall be appreciably 
nearer the time when the laws that govern 
psychie phenomena will be revealed to us. 
This high-speed photography in the dark is 
made possible by (a) a new method of 
producing infra-red rays with sufficient in- 
tensity; (b) a new glass, recently in- 
vented by a Frenchman, from which the 
lenses are constructed and which allows 
these rays to pass; (c) an extremely high- 
speed emulsion for the photographie plates 
and (d) anew apparatus, said to be auto- 
matic, for securing the photographs. Dr. 
Osty is to be congratulated. Both Drs. 
Osty and Efron left for Paris on December 
13th. 


For this séance we employed the usual 
dish of flour, smoked plate, musical instru- 
ments, ete., but we did not sprinkle the 
cabinet floor with starch as we found the 
xylol-Canada balsam mixture dried too 
rapidly—the balsam appears to lose its 
tackiness too quickly. We intend to try a 
mixture of ether and paraffin wax for the 
next séance. 


We were able to employ rather more 


light at this séance and we hope that the 
better illumination of the séances will be 
progressive. 

Rudi had a nasty head-ache before and 
during the séance and said he did not feel 
well. During this period of the experi- 
ments he received an offer from the Danis} 
paper, Berlinske Tidende to visit the eapi- 
tal and be investigated by the scientists of 
Copenhagen University, the paper in ques- 
tion paying all expenses. This offer is 
based solely on the favorable impression 
which my previous report” of Rudi’s phe- 
nomena made on the Danish press. 

In the dictaphonie record of this séance 
the reader will notice that I informed Olga 
that I should not be present at the next ex- 
perimental séance and she was asked to do 
her best. I am purposely absenting myself 
from this séanee—and perhaps others—so 
that the sittings shall be as varied as pos- 
sible. For the same reason, Lord Charles 
Hope sometimes does not take part in the 
experiments. 

The temperature, as recorded by the 
special instrument in the cabinet, showed 
a slight rise at commencement of séance 
and for about an hour remained constant, 
or with a very slight drop. Then it rose 
again towards end of séance. The graph 
is not striking enough to reproduce. 

The order of sitters, as per dictaphonic 
report was as follows: Rudi (9) ; Professor 
A. F. P. Pollard, principal controller (8) ; 
Mrs. A. F. P. Pollard, second controller 
(7) ; Harry Price (6) ; Mrs. Mitcheson (5) ; 
Dr. Eugene Osty (4); Dr. David Efron 
(3); Miss Elizabeth Williamson (2) ; Lord 
Charles Hope, controlling installation (1). 
Miss Lucie Kaye, in white luminous arm- 
lets, at dictaphone behind mosquito net. 

Here is the dictaphoniec record: 

8.47 P.M.. Temperature of the room is 
57° F. Door sealed. White light out. Con- 
trol good. 

8.49. Trance has commenced. Tremors. 

8.52. KR. is in trance. 

9.13. O. says she would like ten min- 
utes’ pause. She says everything is going 
very well. 

9.15. KR. is out of trance. Lights turne:| 
up and the cirele broken. 9.36. Door 
sealed. White light out. Temperature 
57.5° F. Control good. 

9.39. Trance has commenced. Tremors. 

9.41. R. is in trance. 9.53. O. asks 
if Professor Pollard will kindly turn the 
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red light out. Professor Pollard does so. 

9.58. O. asks for the waste-paper basket 
to be placed on the table, with the zither 
underneath it. Lord Charles breaks con- 
tact to do this, immediately joining up 
again. Musie. 

10.04. O. says that Professor Pollard 
and Mr. Price are to talk to each other, and 
Mrs. Pollard is to talk to Miss Kaye. 
{Through the net. | 

10.15. O. says she would like another 
ten minutes’ pause; she says the power is 
rather difficult to concentrate, but it will 
all come right yet. 

10.19. Ris out of tranee. Lights turned 
on and ecirele broken. 

10.37. Door sealed. Temperature 58° F. 
White light out. Control good. 

10.42. Tranee has commenced. Museu- 
lar tremors. 10.56. O. says we may now 
turn on a little red light. Professor Pol- 
lard does so. 

11.04. Waste-paper basket is moving. 
Swinging to and fro on the table. Lord 
Charles and Mr. Price say they hear the 
small hand-bell. The basket moves more 
energetically and suddenly the whole table 
scrapes along the floor away from the eabi- 
net, and falls over with a erash. The right 
hand curtain swings two or three times and 
then swings right out over the heads of the 
sitters. 

11.12. O. says the red light is to be 
turned on a little more and she will try to 
give us a materialization. The sitters talk 
hard for a few minutes. 

11.26. ©. says she is very sorry but the 
power is not good enough to do any more 
with. She says Professor Pollard must have 
felt her drawing off the last atom of it. She 
is sorry, but glad that she has at least been 
able to give us something. The sitters all 
thank her very much. She says she will 
do her best next Thursday evening when 
\Ir. Price is not present. She will also be 
with us on Monday and Friday evenings. 
wiedersehen.’’ 

11.28. R. is out of tranee. Lights on. 
Cirele broken. 

(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 


TENTH (DEMONSTRATION) SEANCE, Mon- 
DAY, DECEMBER 16TH, 1929. 


Our tenth séanee with Rudi was remark- 
«ole in many respects. In the first place, 
as the guest of honor we had Mr. Will Gold- 
‘ion, founder and president of the Magi- 
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cians’ Club, London (the premier British 
conjurers’ society) and one of the two 
greatest professional magicians in Europe 
(Ottokar Fischer, of Vienna, is the other 
one), and a man who has studied psychie 
phenomena all his life. Mr. Goldston is 
the author of no fewer than forty works 
on legerdemain; was Houdini’s greatest 
friend ; and builds illusions for the princi- 
pal theatres of England and for magicians 
all over the world. I have stressed Gold- 
ston’s status in order to combat the chorus 
of fifth-rate magicians and penny-a-liners 
who have been howling at us to ‘‘let the 
conjurers in.’’ Mr. Goldston was invited 
at the last moment. At 7 o’clock Lord 
Charles Hope rang me up to ask if we 
could do without him that evening as he 
wanted to accept a dinner invitation. I 
immediately “phoned Goldston and offered 
him Lord Charles’ place in the cirele, 
which he accepted. I will say here and 
now to save referring to matter again that 
Mr. Goldston thoroughly examined the 
place, the control installation, the applica- 
tion of the electrical and tactual control 
to the medium and, eventually, the phe- 
nomena. He was impressed and delighted, 
and said so in no measured terms. He de- 
clared the phenomena absolutely abnormal 
and impossible of reproduction under the 
conditions at the séance. 


Three of our sitters were young under- 
graduates of Oxford University. My re- 
eent lecture to them had fired their en- 
thusiasm for a séance and we arranged that 
they should all sit the same evening. They, 
too, were impressed and delighted at seeing 
good phenomena under such perfect condi- 
tions. Their names are Mr. R. W. Scho- 
field, Mr. J. St. L. Philpot and Mr. O. 
Gattv. At my request, Mr. Gatty 
thoroughly searched Rudi. 

The phenomena were good, and one of 
them was brilliant. At 11.06, after a some- 
what dull period, things began to move— 
literally and metaphorically. After some 
minor phenomena, the table was thrown’ 
violently from cabinet opening to left of 
circle (away from medium) where it rested, 
on its side, legs towards cabinet, between 
Mr. Philpot and Miss Fountain, but mostly 
on Mr. Philpot’s shins. Soon afterwards, 
knocks were heard upon it. Olga then said 
to me ‘‘I will knock again, how many 
would you like?’’ I at once said to Gatty, 
‘“Tell Olga how many knocks you would 
like.’’ He said ‘‘nine,’’ which was econ- 
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veyed to Olga. Immediately, nine slow, loud 
and deliberate raps were heard upon the 
table resting on Philpot’s shins. It sounded 
(I am writing this on the day following the 
séance) exactly as if someone, with’ very 
hard knuckles, had loudly rapped upon the 
table, which was several feet away from 
the medium. Afterwards, Mr. Philpot said 
he distinctly felt every knock as the table 
was jammed harder against his shins, and 
he felt the vibration of the table as it was 
struck. It was then knocked three times 
more in answer to our ‘‘bravos!”’ 

Another extraordinary departure (the 
first I have experienced at any Schneider 
séance) was Rudi’s (or Olga’s) ‘‘coming 
back’’ just as the trance was ending. The 
preliminaries of Olga’s departure had been 
witnessed and Rudi was preparing for the 
final spasmodic jerk that brings him into 
normal consciousness, and which automati- 
cally wrenches his hands out of mine. But 
we had had such good phenomena that I 
asked the other sitters not to move a limb 
or a muscle so that the whole circle should 
once more see the irreproachable control 
under which we had witnessed the manifes- 
tations. Suiting my actions to my words, 
I refused to allow Rudi to disengage his 
hands and tenaciously clung to them. This 
seemed to surprise Rudi (or Olga) because 
he ceased to struggle, started breathing 
hard again and. to our amazement, Olga 
returned. What happened afterwards can 
be seen from the protocol. I questioned 
Rudi in his normal state and he said it was 
extremely rare for Olga to return once she 
had said ‘‘ Auf wiedersehen.”’ 

When she did come back she wanted 
much more light and Miss Kaye had to 
turn on (at Olga’s request) the séance 
room orange light which we use for the 
trance transition period. It was then light 
enough to read large print, and of course 
we could see each other plainly. But apart 
from some curtain-moving we got no fur- 
ther phenomena and Miss Kaye turned the 
orange light out. But I have impressed 
upon Olga the necessity of using more 
light. 


For my controlling partner I chose Mrs. 
Gaspari, Lady Crosfield’s sister. In the 
first place, it is rather important that a 
woman should be second controller. Sec- 
ondly, she was an entire stranger to me and 
the circle (except her sister) and she could 
understand German. During all the phe- 
nomena she repeatedly informed the circle 


that her hand was in contact with both 
Rudi’s and my hands, and every few mo- 
ments she verified the position of all our 
limbs. Mr. Will Goldston was placed next 
to her, as No. 6. position is, I consider, 
the best place in the circle for watching the 
phenomena and being in close touch with 
the medium. 

Another notable point in the alteration 
of the technique at this séance was the fact 
that we had far less music and very much 
less talking at this sitting. This is all to 
the good and I hope we can continue in the 
same way. But last night’s séance was re- 
markably quiet. I was chatting with Mrs. 
Gaspari when I was not listening to Olga. 
And there was no singing. 

One reason for the good sitting may have 
been because the weather has turned much 
colder. We have had weeks of warm, ‘‘ mug- 
gy’’ wet weather and it has now turned 
much more seasonable. Rudi does much 
better when it is cold, although the trance 
exertions made him perspire freely. The 
temperature in the cabinet showed a very 
slight drop at two periods during the sé¢- 
ance, but they were not important enough 
to take much notice of. 

One more curious thing about this séance 
was that Rudi groaned considerably during 
the trance periods. This is not at all usual. 
With every groan his body dropped upon 
my chest—or as far as I would allow it. 
He says he has a very bad headache to-day 
(December 17). 

The following are the order of the sitters 
and the dictaphonie protocol: Rudi (9) ; 
Harry Price, controlling (8); Mrs. Gas- 
pari, assistant controller (7); Mr. Wil! 
Goldston (6); Lady Crosfield (5); Mr. R. 
W. Schofield (4); Mr. John St. L. Philpo' 
(3); Miss Sybil M. Fountain (2); Mr. 0. 
Gatty, controlling electrical system (1). 
Miss Lucie Kaye, in white jacket and lumi- 
nous armlets, on far side of net screen, a! 
dietaphone, ete. Here is the dictaphoni« 
transcription: (the essential parts only ar 
quoted. Ed.) 

8.47 P.M. White light out. Door seale:. 
Control good. Temperature 59.25° F. 

8.51. Trance has commenced. Tremors. 

8.52. RK. is in trance. 

8.55. Mr. P. says O. is gathering power 
by stroking his lege, 

9.12. O. asks for ten minutes’ pause. 

9.14. R. is normal again. 


9.26. White light out. Control goo. 
Door sealed. Temperature 59.75° F. 
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9.31. R. is in trance. 9.33. O. asks 
for the six indicator lights to be low- 
ered. Mr. Gatty breaks contact and does 
this by the rheostat at his side, and joins 
up again. 9.58. O. asks for another ten- 
minute pause. 

10.01. R. is normal again. 10.20. Door 
sealed. White light out. Temperature 
61.75° F. Control good. Lady Crosfield 
has left and the cirele has drawn a little 
closer together. 

10.24. R. is going into trance. Tremors. 

10.55. O. asks for a little red light to 
be turned on in the center, and Mr. Price 
does so; she also asks for a handkerchief 
to be placed on the table in the center and 
Mr. Gatty breaks contact to do this imme- 
diately joining up again. The right hand 
curtain moves, immediately followed by the 
left hand curtain. The movement is fairly 
violent. Musie is playing. 

11.04. Curtains still moving. The table 
with the waste-paper basket on it has moved 
away from the curtains towards the sitters. 
©. says she has not done anything with the 
handkerchief yet. Mrs. Gaspari tells the 
sitters that during the phenomena she had 
her hand controlling the hands of both the 
medium and Mr. Price. Curtains are mov- 
ing well. 

11.06. O. asks for the red light to be 
out, to give her another chance of colleet- 
ing power again, this time she says she 
wants to try a materialization. The me- 
dium is moaning again. Curtains moving. 
Waste-paper basket moving, seems to be 
rocking to and fro. Moaning heard again. 
R.’s head is on Mr. P.’s chest for a few sec- 
onds. Curtains swinging out violently. Mr. 
Gatty says he distinctly saw a flash of light 
between his feet, and Miss Fountain says 
she feels a very cold breeze. Waste-paper 
basket is still rocking, now more violently, 
and suddenly seems to move along with the 
entire table, which falls over with a crash 
on Mr. Philpot’s shins. The small hand- 
bell, placed on the table had fallen off a 
second or two before the table went over. 


11.15. Knocking is heard very loudly 
on the table. O. asks for someone to ask 
her to knock a certain number of times. 
\lr. Priee asks Mr. Gatty to suggest a num- 
ber; he chooses ‘‘nine,’’ and O. knocks nine 
‘imes, slowly and clearly ; when the sitters 
hank her, she knocks another three times 
1 acknowledgment. 


11.21. O. says the power has gone, and 
-he does not think she will be able to do any 
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more. ‘‘Auf wiederschen,’’ and the sitters 
thank her and bid her ‘‘good night.’’ Mr. 
Price says she is now sending the power 
back through the cirele by stroking up- 
wards. [Of course my hands move with 
hers. ] 

11.23. O. appears to have gone but R. 
seems to be finding it very difficult to get 
back to normal. 

11.24. The medium at last gave a shud- 
der as is usual when he comes out of trance, 
and I thought he was back, but O.’s breath- 
ing started again, and she says she had to 
come back as she left too much power in 
the cabinet for R. to be able to get back, 
so she will have to either use it up or disin- 
tegrate it. She says she does not know if 
there is enough power for phenomena but 
she will try. The sitters are all talking 
again. ©. says there appears to be plenty 
of power, and she is going to collect a little 
more, and then ask us to turn on the orange 
light (outside the circle, controlled by Miss 
Kaye) and give us a movement of the eur- 
tain. However she immediately changes 
her mind and says she will try for a small 
materialization instead; she will collect a 
little power first and then ask some one to 
hold a handkerchief out for her, which she 
will attempt to take from him. 

11.35. O. says please move the luminous 
ribbon on the right hand side of the eabi- 
net more to the center, Mr. P. rises to do 
this, and QO. says he is to take it away alto- 
gether instead. Contact is made good again. 
O. wishes the orange light to be turned on 
now, and Miss Kaye turns the rheostat to 
a power of about 30 watts. The sitters sit 
still for a few minutes, and O. says it will 
have to be turned out again, it is too much 
light. She says she will try a little work 
in a good red light every sitting from now 
on, and so gradually get used to it. The 
curtains are moving again. 

11.53. Mr. Price says Rudi is perspir- 
ing freely. The curtains again move, 
swinging well out over the sitters. Mrs. 
Gaspari says she felt them over her knees. 

11.55. ©. says she must not tire her me- 
dium too much, and thinks she had better 
go now. 

11.57. R. is normal again, after some 
difficulty. Cirele broken. 

(Signed) LUCIE KAYE. 


SPECIAL (CONVERSATIONAL) SEANCE, TUES- 
DAY, DECEMBER 17TH, 1929. 


I have recorded elsewhere in this report 
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that occasionally we have a little prelimi- 
nary séance with Rudi if we want to ask 
Olga anything, or give her our instructions 
or wishes. But at the last two or three sé- 
ances Olga has told us that she wanted to 
have a few words with me, quietly, at the 
first opportunity. 

So to-day (December 17th) I asked Miss 
Kaye and Rudi to come to the séance room 
and after making the room semi-dark Rudi 
sat down and in about three minutes the 
trance commenced. The trance was identi- 
cal to those usually observed, and quite as 
deep, with the usual periods of going into 
and out of the trance state. 


The first thing I asked Olga was that as 
I did not intend to be at the séance on 
Thursday next (December 19th) I wanted 
her to promise me that she would appear 
as usual and give some good phenomena. 
Also, I did not propose attending the spee- 
ial séance on the next day (December 20th) 
and I urged her to do something impressive 
on that evening also. She promised she 
would. 


Then she asked me one. She said ‘‘ Are 
you satisfied with the phenomena you are 
getting?’’ I said ‘‘Yes, but I want them 
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in a much better light, similar to the illumi- 
nation we had at the end of last night’s 
séanee.’’ She said she would do her very 
best. 

Then she informed me that it would be 
useless for us to continue the séances after 
January 27th, and that the period from 
that date to the 25th of March would be 
almost negative. I asked her why. She 
said she simply could not come. Then I 
asked her if she would accompany Lord 
Charles Hope and me to Dr. Osty’s Paris 
Institut in April and she said she would 
be delighted and squeezed my hand (often 
she does this in trance when she is pleased ) 
in affectionate aifirmation. I thanked her. 
She also said that after Christmas we were 
to try the experiment of sitting with a 
smaller and more intimate circle and that 
then Lord Charles Hope or someone could 
sit on the table in front of curtain open- 
ing, or even in the cabinet itself. I said 
I would do this. She then said ‘‘ Auf 
wredersehen’’ and in 5 minutes Rudi was 
out of trance and the s¢éance (which lasted 
exactly 25 minutes) was over. Very inter- 
esting and a little uncanny having a heart- 
to-heart talk with such an_ intangible 
entity. 
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TWO TEST SITTINGS 
WITH “MARGERY” 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


I.—A Test Sitting with Margery, June 10, 1927 


N arranging for this sitting with the 
famous psychic, Margery Crandon, I 
had requested the use of a room in a 


neutral home and a control so different that 
the current criticisms of methods in Dr. 
Crandon’s house would not hold. I real- 
ized that a sitting in the prepared séance 
room at 10 Lime Street, would have far less 
value than one held in a place of our choos- 
ing, but as I had difficulty in finding such 
a place, I suggested, as a compromise, that 
the sitting be held in the home of Dr. Mark 
Richardson, whose methods of control had 
met with my approval. 

It is only fair to say that I approached 
this sitting as a seasoned investigator of 
more than thirty years’ experience, and 
that I would not condemn any psychie on 
the records of one sitting. I had held more 
than two hundred somewhat similar sit- 
tings, fifty-five with one person—a woman, 
and I knew how little is necessary to pre- 
vent any phenomena which are a subtle 
mingling of mind and matter. I had as my 
official companion in this experiment, Mrs. 
Mary Derieux, Secretary to the Research 
Committee of which T was Chairman. 


So much for preliminaries. We dined at 
Dr. Richardson’s house in Newton, and as 
neither the psychic nor her husband was 
present, we had perfect freedom to discuss 
her and her mediumship. Dr. Richardson, 
who had held many sittings with her, 
pleased me by his frankness, his clear think- 
ing, and by his ingenious methods of test- 
ing-out phenomena. He told us that the psy- 
chie had developed these strange powers 
only four years before, and that her guide, 
‘Walter’’ was her brother who had died at 
ve age of twenty-eight, some ten years be- 
‘ore. The only other sitter, Captain Fife, 

fingerprint expert, did not arrive till 
eight o’eloek. 


When dinner was finished, I helped Mrs. 
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Richardson clear away the table, curtain 
the windows and roll up the rugs, while 
Mrs. Derieux met the psychic, took her to 
an upper chamber to see that she brought 
no apparatus of any kind into the séance 
room. 


A three-fold sereen, about five feet high 
served as cabinet. Over the top of this, we 
placed a cloth. The table I shoved against 
the door leading to the kitchen, and in the 
little den off the dining room, which had no 
outlet but a window, we placed our stenog- 
rapher. She had a shaded lamp and the 
door was nearly closed, during most of the 
sitting. 


In an arm chair between the wings of the 
screen, I placed the psychic and with the 
aid of Mrs. Derieux, passed a tape around 
each of her wrists. This tape, at my re- 
quest, was stitched by Mrs. Richardson to 
the sleeve of the psychic’s kimono. I then 
folded the tape tightly, doubled it and ham- 
mered a tack down through both folds of 
the tape and the kimono, thus securing 
each wrist to the chair arm by loops in the 
middle of the tape. There were no knots 
to be untied. The two ends were then ear- 
ried out to the side and firmly tacked to the 


floor. All diseussion of knots or ‘‘trick 
hand-cuffs’’ or ‘‘trick serew-eyes’’ was 
eliminated. 


Mrs. Derieux, under my direction, passed 
another tape twice around each of the psy- 
chic’s ankles and joining the ends of this 
tape to the ends of the tape which confined 
her hands, I tacked them to the floor to- 
gether. The feet (which were clothed in 
stockings and slippers) had more play than 
the hands, but I was not greatly concerned 
about this, for we were after phenomena 
relating to the hands. 


Mrs. Derieux then tied a ribbon tightly 
(too tightly I feared) around the psychic’s 
neck and knotted it to the high back of her 
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chair. The play of her head was only a few 
inches at most. 

To all this the psychic, who is an attrac- 
tive young woman, submitted cheerfully al- 
though the heat was intense and her posi- 
tion necessarily most uncomfortable. 

Captain Fife, who is a finger-print ex- 
pert, had brought with him several sheets 
of paper especially prepared to receive 
finger-prints, and also some cakes of wax 
to be used for the same purpose. A kettle 
of hot water and a dish and cloth were in 
readiness as was also Dr. Richardson’s 
voice-cut-out machine and a small basket 
with illuminated handle. The doors were 
then closed and we took our places. 

Captain Fife controlled the psychic’s 
right hand and I her left, and when I say 
controlled, I mean that I held it so firmly 
that it could not and did not participate 
in any of the phenomena. 

Mrs. Derieux sat next to Fife, Dr. Rich- 
ardson was in the center and controlled the 
light which had a red, as well as a white 
bulb. 

From this point I will follow the notes 
made by the stenographer who set down 
what we ealled out to her. She sat in the 
den with the door only a few inches ajar 
and did not emerge until the sitting was 
over. 

Immediately after the light went out, 
‘*Walter’’ whistled merrily as if signalling 
his presence and then, in a curious guttural 
tone, took charge of the sitting. At his re- 
quest I moved a basket containing several 
wooden letters from my right and placed 
it in front of the psychie’s feet. I had no 
knowledge of what these letters were. While 
each of us reported “‘hand control perfect,’’ 
Walter could be heard manipulating the 
basket. 

‘*Walter throws out a letter and says, 
‘It is a Z.’ Mr. Garland picks it up and 
announces that it is a Z. ‘Walter throws 
out a second letter and says it isa Z. Cor- 
rect. Walter throws out a third letter and 
says itis an M. This is confirmed by Mrs. 
Derieux. <A fourth letter is thrown out 
and is said to be an O, and this confirmed. 

Walter then passed the basket out to Mr. 
Garland. (Later one of the Z’s was found 
to be an N.—A mistake easily to be under- 
stood.’’ 


Let us stop for a moment and analyze 
these very simple phenomena, reported as 
they happened, for they have important 
implications. The room was very dark. The 


psyehie not only wore stockings but slippers 
with a strap across the instep. Her ankles 
were twice encircled with tape and the tape 
was nailed to the floor. The doubter will 
be foreed to adopt one or the other of two 
charges: either that the psychic kicked these 
letters from the basket and identified them 
as they fell, or that some one in the circle 
acted as confederate. So far as the psy- 
chie’s hands were concerned, they had noth- 
ing to do with the manipulation of these 
letters. If she identified them with the tips 
of her slippers, she did very well. This 
precise perception of objects in the dark is 
one I have often noted in other psychies. 
It is inexplicable to me. 

However, the phenomena we most desired 
were fingerprints on the paper or on the 
wax. I resume the notes.— 

‘*Captain Fife places a small table in 
front of the psychic, a package of plain 
white paper for fingerprints. At the re- 
quest of ‘Walter’ Captain Fife turns the 
paper over. ‘Walter’ then said that he had 
placed both his hands on the two top sheets 
of the paper.”’ 

At this point we broke the circle. Dr. 
Richardson lit the red bulb and Captain 
Fife removed two sheets of the paper from 
the top and one from the bottom. We then 
resumed control. The psychic appeared to 
be in a trance with her hands and feet ex- 
actly as I had confined them. 

Again the notes; ‘‘At Walter’s request 
the small basket with illuminated handle, 
is placed on the table, (by Mr. Garland) 
and the large basket is placed on the floor 
in front of the psychic. In the basket Mrs. 
Derieux (at Walter’s request) places two 
objects. Hand control perfect. Walter 
stated that an object placed in the basket 
was a lady’s handkerchief. Correct. Wal- 
ter throws out unexpectedly another letter 
and says, ‘it is an L.’ Correct. Walter 
also throws out a piece of money from the 
basket and names it correctly.’’ It was a 
silver quarter, I believe, and to touch this 
with her toes was the psychic’s only possi- 
ble connection with it. 

At this point the small basket on the 
table began to move and we all bent over 
to see if we could detect a cause for it. 
‘*Mrs. Derieux and Captain Fife both re- 
ported two white prongs around the handle 
of the basket.’’ 


I could see only a wavering, swiftly 
darting shadow. The basket fell and was 
replaced by Mrs. Derieux. It had a feeble, 
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agitated movement as though a very slight 
force were operating against it. 

‘*Basket now rolls over to the left, Con- 
trol is announced to be perfect.”’ 

At the suggestion of Dr. Richardson (or 
‘*Walter’’) I now put my hand over the 
psychiec’s mouth so that it could not be said 
that she blew the basket over, or operated 
a rod with her teeth. This is the only time 
that I released control of her hand during 
a eritical period. 

With control resumed every hand in the 
circle being clasped, the basket was lifted 
and shaken and waved about in the air. 
There was a convulsive movement of the 
psychie’s knees, at one time, but her left 
hand remained tightly clasped in mine and 
Captain Fife reported the same control 
of her right hand. So far as her left hand 
was concerned she had nothing to do with 
the handling of the basket. 

Basket falls upon the floor and Walter 
throws a small object across the room and 
says, ‘There’s a piece of your basket.’ The 
big basket was thrown out in front of psy- 
chic and lands in Mrs. Derieux’s lap.’’ 
(Later this piece of the basket was found 
and identified by Mrs. Derieux.) 

At this point the light was turned on. We 
examined the fastenings and found them 
undisturbed, except that one of the smaller 
tacks had given way. The psychie’s feet 
were in her slippers and in the same posi- 
tion as when I looped the tape around her 
ankles. The straps of her slippers were 
buttoned and the tapes undisturbed. The 
ribbon around her neck was precisely as we 
had tied it and the tacks and stitches of the 
tapes on her wrists were unchanged. 

All the phenomena thus far were famil- 
iar to me. I had recorded much more start- 
ling telekinetic happenings under much 
sterner test conditions seores of times, hence 
[ was a bit disappointed. I was eager to 
find the fingerprints which Walter had said 
were on the paper. This was the novelty to 
which I addressed my interest. 

We now passed to the experiments with 
the wax. It must be borne in mind that 
while the psychie was free of her bonds, she 
remained sealed in her chair and her hands 
were controlled by Captain Fife and my- 
self. If she had any part in what followed 
the fault is our own. I ean answer for her 
left hand. 

While the red light was on, Fife placed 
a Shallow dish on the small table in front 
0 the psychic who sat silent, with lax 
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hands and averted face. Into this dish Dr. 
Richardson poured some hot water, and 
Fife laid across the dish a band of folded 
cloth a few inches wide.’ This was to re- 
ceive the tablets of wax on which we hoped 
to get fingerprints. 

Under Fife’s direction Mrs. Derieux now 
placed on the cloth one of the marked 
pieces of wax. Walter said ‘‘the water was 
not hot enough.’’ Captain Fife added some 
more. Walter then said, ‘‘Gee, that 
water’s hot!’’ 

The light was turned out and I resumed 
control of the psychie’s left hand. Fife de- 
clared his control of the right, equally firm. 
Walter called for the red light saying, ‘‘the 
water is too hot.’’ 

As the red light was again turned on, we 
found the cloth out of the dish and on the 
table. This surprised me for I supposed it 
to be in the dish. 

If Walter did this, as the notes give it; 
this is the most significant of all the hap- 
penings up to this moment, for to take this 
cloth from the dish and place it where it 
lay, required the use of two hands. I am 
not certain however, that the order of 
events is precisely as here set down. The 
experiment with the wax failed on account 
of the hot water which had melted it, and 
it may be that Captain Fife had lifted it 
out in preparation for a second experiment. 
On this point I must remain non-committal. 

There now remained the very valuable 
experiment with the voice-cut-out machine. 
This was of particular interest to me for I 
had carried on many experiences with these 
voices in broad daylight and in the dark 
with trumpets and without trumpets, but 
had never quite satisfied myself that the 
psychic speech organs and the ‘‘spirit 
voice’’ were entirely disconnected. 

The voice-cut-out machine is quite simple. 
A wide fiat glass mouthpiece at the end of 
a rubber tube connects with two tall up- 
right glass tubes in which some illuminated 
balls are suspended. While the psychic 
blows into the tube, these balls are held in 
unstable equilibrium. I placed the mouth- 
piece between the psychic’s lips and re- 
sumed control of her left hand while Mrs. 
Derieux held her palm above the open end 
of the upright glass tube, thus doing away 
with the suggestion that the balls were 
moved by someone from the top. 

Under these test conditions while the psy- 
chie’s breath was busied with the tube, 
Walter whistled and sang and spoke much 
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more clearly than at any other time during 
the evening. Apparently the psychic’s or- 
gans or speech had nothing to do with the 
production of thfs voice, and as I have 
held speech with a similar ‘‘spirit voice’’ 
in a sun-lit room, I am not disposed to 
charge anyone in the circle with deception. 

At the close of the sitting, we addressed 
ourselves to the fingerprints. Under the 
white light, Captain Fife brushed pow- 
dered charcoal over the two sheets of paper 
which had been taken from the top of the 
packet, and on which Walter declared he 
had placed both his hands. Slowly, as we 
watched, Captain Fife uncovered eight fin- 
gerprints which he declared had been made 
during the sitting. Upon later study he de- 
cided that the thumbprints were ‘‘ Wal- 
ter’s’’ and not those of any person in the 
circle. Certainly they were not those of 
the psychie, of that I am quite certain. She 
did not lift her left hand from the chair 
arm, during any of the critical moments of 
the séance. 

General Considerations. While the con- 
trol was not as perfect as 1 could have made 
it with more time, and the cirele slightly 
larger than I had planned it, the conditions 
were such as to break the force of all the 
criticisms made against the procedure at 
10 Lime street. First of all Dr. Crandon 
must be counted out, and unless we are to 
consider Captain Fife and Dr. Richardson 
confederates, this sitting under my own 
control removes all talk of a trick cabinet, 
trap doors, and the like. There was no 
suggestion of fraud. The Crandons ap- 
peared most willing that Mrs. Derieux and 
I should have the best possible opportunity 
for testing ‘*‘ Walter’s’’ powers, and it is 
only justice to say so. We are to have 
another sitting on entirely neutral terri- 
tory with only the Richardsons, myself and 
two assistants present. This will eliminate 
other of the criticisms which lie against our 
sitting 2¢ Dr. Richardson’s. 

It is only in this way, by many tests re- 
peated many times that any conclusion can 
be reached. No man by a single sitting can 
render a judgment for or against a medium- 
ship so baffling and so candid. After hun- 
dreds of similar experiments, I am certain 
of only one fact and that is that these phe- 
nomena belong to the field of -unexplored 
biology. 

ANOTHER Test SEANCE witH MARGERY 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1927. 
Most erities of the Boston pychic ‘‘ Mar 
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gery’’ lay much stress upon the “‘ prepared 
séance room’’ and the presence of Dr. Cran- 
don, and state their belief that nothing 
takes place in his absence, or with adequate 
control. I asked leave to test both these 
assumptions. 

With the cheerful co-operation of Dr. 
Crandon, and the psychie, I arranged a sit- 
ting in the home of Dr. Mark Richardson, 
with the control in the hands of Mrs. De- 
rieux, secretary of my committee, and my- 
self. Dr. Crandon was not present and 
my methods of control, if not ‘‘adequate’’ 
were such as made suggestions of fraud by 
way of ‘‘trick knots’’ or ‘‘trick handeuffs’’ 
of no force. 

However as this sitting was held in the 
house of one of Dr. Crandon’s friends, I 
arranged to have another sitting in the 
home of Mr. C— a man I have known for 
thirty years, an editor of wide reputation. 
Except for the presence of Captain Fife 
(who having been working upon the ‘‘spir- 
it’’ fingerprints was chosen to represent 
Dr. Crandon), the group was my own. Fife 
is reported to be a fingerprint expert and 
to be connected with the Naval Police in 
Boston, and I have no reason to doubt his 
ability and sincerity, but I must make this 
statement in order to forestall criticism. 

The cirele was small. It ineluded Dr. 
Frederick Peterson, a member of my com- 
mittee, Mrs. Peterson, Mr. and Mrs. C— 
our hosts, Captain Fife and myself. <A 
hired stenographer took notes. I had full 
control of the fastenings. Following my 
former method, I encireled the wrists and 
ankles of the psychie with the central por- 
tion of an eighteen foot tape and nailed the 
folds to her chair-arm, and the ends to the 
floor. I folded the sleeves of her kimono 
tight about her wrists and nailed them to 
the chair. 

As a further precaution I used a second 
piece of tape which I tied in a square knot 
close about her wrists. Each wrist was 
guarded by a strap, two tapes and sturdy 
upholstered tacks. If the psychie’s hands 
had any part in the phenomena which fol- 
low, the fault is mine, for she put herself 
without the slightest hesitancy into my 
hands. There were no knots to untie, no 
ropes to slip, no trick handeuffs, ahd no 
serew eyes with invisible hinges. 

From the standpoint of my committee, 
Dr. Peterson should have controlled the 
psychie’s right hand, but Captain Fife re- 
quested permission to perform that duty. 
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However, as I had nailed her right wrist 
to her chair-arm with the same care as her 
left, I made no objection to Fife’s request. 

The stmographer sat outside the circle 
entirely beyond reach of the psychie and 
had a small red light, shaded so that she 
could take notes while the sitting was going 
on. This light was feeble however, and 
did not illuminate the cirele. In effect the 
sitting was dark. 

We took seats around a table facing the 
psychie and clasping hands in the tradi- 
tional way. Almost immediately a whist- 
ling was heard and the husky ‘voice of 
‘“Walter’’ was heard greeting me. 

This may have been the disguised voice 
of the medium, but as I have experimented 
at other times with these ‘‘direct voices’’ 
and have twice heard Walter speak while 
Margery was blowing into an ingenious 
voice-cut-out machine, ventriloquism is not 
entirely adequate as an explanation. 

‘“Walter’’ greeted me heartily and said 
that he would do all he could for me. Dur- 
ing the entire sitting he was busy doing 
‘‘stunts,’’ jovial and shrewd. There was 
nothing ‘‘religious’’ in the air. I shall give 
a fairly accurate account of his boyish man- 
ner of speech. 


The phenomena which came along were 
familiar. In complete darkness ‘‘ Walter’ 
picked wooden letters from a basket placed 
before the psychic and named them cor- 
rectly. Operating within a narrow circle 
he levitated the basket, waved the illumi- 
nated eard-board circle (called ‘‘the dough- 
nut’’) and performed other tasks which I 
have deseribed in previous reports, and 
finally invited us each to put into the bas- 
ket some little object which he said he would 
undertake to remove and identify. 


We all complied and after he had handled 
and named each object correctly, I said, 
“Walter, I am going to stump you. I am 
putting into the basket an object which 
will test your powers.’’ 

His voice had a note of humor in it as 
he replied, ‘‘Shoot!’’ Leaning over in the 
rayless darkness, I felt for the basket and 
laid on its bottom a small metal object. 
Almost immediately I heard a slight move- 
ment and Walter’s voice expressed a comic 
surprise. ‘‘You’ve got me now,’’ it said. 
| don’t know what this is.’’ Then after 
& pause he added, ‘‘It is a coin, about the 
sive of a Canadian dime. It’s got some- 
ting in the middle of it,—several lines.’’ 
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“Can you tell me what those lines 
mean?’’ T askeu, 

‘‘Walter’’ appeared. to feel it, and at 
last said, ‘‘No, I can’t, but it’s a good deal 
like a Chinese coin.’’ 

I applauded him, ‘‘You’re getting close 
to it. It is a Washington Street Railway 
token, with ‘‘W’’ cut in the center.”’ 

‘‘How did you expect me to’ know that? 
I’ve never been in Washington,’’ he pro- 
tested. 

I then said, ‘‘ Walter, that was a success- 


ful test, but I shall now give you a harder 
one.’’ 


Thereupon I now laid in the basket 
another small and absolutely unique metal 
object. It was about half an inch in length 
and one sixteenth of an inch in diameter, 
too small to be seized except by a thumb 
and finger. 

‘‘Walter’’ whistled as he picked this up. 
He appeared to feel it. I wish to empha- 
size this. He did not claim to see the ob- 
ject. Apparently he brought to bear the 
sense of touch. At last he said, ‘‘It’s like 
something off a man’s watch chain.”’ 

I encouraged him. ‘‘You’re getting it. 
Can you tell me anything more about it? 
Can you discover any difference in the two 
ends?”’ 

Again he hestitated, as though closely ex- 
amining it. ‘‘No, but I feel a ridge on one 
side.”’ 

All this is extremely interesting, for the 
object was a printer’s ‘‘quad’’ which might 
be taken in the dark for a small bar off a 
watch chain, and on one end of it was a 
microscopic print of the Lord’s prayer. 
On one side there was a nick. Walter per- 
ceived this nick. He perceived a difference 
in the two ends, but could not tell me what 
it was. If he had done so it would have 
been a case, not of touch but of telepathy. 
Apparently he employed the sense of touch 
rather than the sense of sight, in these per- 
ceptions. 

This inference was strengthened a little 
later, when he said, ‘‘ Put the ‘‘dough-nut”’ 
down before you on the table, and Ill show 
you my hand.’’ 

I did as directed, and I bent low over 
the disk of illuminated cardboard I could 
see a vague mass moving in a circle over 
the disk. It was not defined, it was only a 
vague cloud. 

‘‘Put your nose in the ‘dough-nut’ ”’ 
said ‘‘ Walter,’’ ‘‘and I’ll pull your hair.’’ 

I bent lower over the cardboard and a 
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moment later my hair was twitched, gently 
but unmistakably. 

At a similar request Mrs. Peterson bent 
over the card-board disk and immediately 
felt the touch of a hand. 

As the psychic’s hands were held in ad- 
dition to being nailed to her chair, she must 
be exonerated from any share in these 
movements. 

When Walter said, ‘‘I will give you a 
thumbprint,’’ I asked for a left thumb- 
print. ‘‘You don’t want much, do you?”’ 
he banteringly inquired. 

Under these test conditions, we obtained 
the print of a thumb upon the wax tablet, 
a print which Fife declared to be that of 
Walter’s left thumb. Of this I have no 
proof, for I am not an expert in such mat- 
ters. I saw the print, but I cannot say that 
it was from a left thumb. I do know that 
Margery’s left hand was not used in mak- 
ing this print. 


The net result of this sitting is a convie- 
tion that Margery’s normal hands had no 
part in the phenomena. We must look else- 
where for the trick, if there was a trick. 
Margery did not move the basket with her 
hands or with her breath, or with some- 
thing held in her teeth. If there is any 
virtue in cloth and steel, she did not pick 
up and identify that mysterious coin with 


her toes. She did not wave the circle of il- 
luminated ecard-board. She did not ex- 
change her hand for one of Fife’s and leave 
us holding each other’s hands while she 
twitched the hair of the sitters, for at the 
close of the sitting the faithful tacks were 
all in place. I pried every one of them 
loose with the claws of my hammer. Tacks 
do not sleep. They cannot be pulled and 
replaced with the fingers. They cannot be 
hypnotized. 

My report would be more convincing to 
the society if. Dr. Peterson had controlled 
Margery’s right hand, but the fact that 
Fife was a stranger to me had no effect on 
my tape or tacks. 

Let us be fair. Dr. Crandon has allowed 
his wife to sit under my complete control 
in the home of a stranger, with only one of 
his group present, and that man a well- 
known fingerprint expert. Surely eriti- 
cism of the Crandons loses force by virtue 
of this test sitting, especially when com- 
bined with the one which I held at the 
home of Dr. Richardson. 

I don’t know how that coin and the other 
unique object were handled and identified 
in the dark, but am certain that Margery’s 
hands were under the control of both tape 
and tacks, and that her left hand being in 
my grasp had no part in the thumbprint 
recorded. 
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HIS week I have been reading a book 

which is about to be published, and 

of which the title has strongly at- 
tracted my attention: The Conscious and 
Subconscious Levels and their Intercom- 
munications, by- Emile Lubac, Adjunct Pro- 
fessor at the University. I counted on 
finding in this volume, if not actual refer- 
ences to the metapsychical, at least a quan- 
tity of facts in close correspondence with 
our researches. But I have been com- 
pletely deceived. The book belongs in that 
category of philosophical works of studi- 
ously obseure style, where verbosity masks 
the poverty of psychological data which 
the author has to present. Such facts ord- 
inarily could have been condensed within 
three or four pages, or even into a few 
lines. In the present case, such as they 
are, they tend to show that the subcon- 
sciousness of the dream state is at a lower 
level than that of ordinary memory. Which 
brings me to review what we know of the 
subconscious, in the light of what is re- 
vealed to us through normal consciousness, 
and to inquire whether we can define the 
structure of the subconscious. 

This word structure which I use, just 
like the word levels employed by M. Lubac. 
is conseripted from the physical domain ; 
which is to say that we must be careful not 
to interpret it too literally. As soon as 
we begin to speak of the mind or soul, and 
of faets spiritual, we find ourselves at a 
loss for intelligible words; because our 
ordinary languages have been constructed 
from the data of our senses, and notably 
‘rom those of the sense of sight. Any use 
which we now make of words carrying 
spatial connotations must be regarded as 
symbolieal; and such usuage will remain 
‘ogitimate if we but refrain from pushing 
the parallelism too far and remember al- 
ways that we are dealing with a deserip- 
tion and not with an explanation. 

With these reservations we shall proceed 
t» speak of the structure of the subcon- 
scious: that is to say, of the different do- 
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mains into which strike the roots of our 
conscious psychological life, and which may 
have different and various laws of organi- 
zation and paths of communication. 


It is the phenomenon of memory which 
forces us to picture the existence of a sub- 
conscious or unconscious. When we ob- 
serve that a given sensation, once enjoyed, 
may be made to reappear, faded and en- 
feebled to be sure, but none the less recog- 
nizable; and when we note that this may 
oceur as often as we wish or even without 
our wishing it at all, we are obliged to con- 
clude that this sensation has always been 
present outside of consciousness. For 
surely we no longer believe, as was believed 
in the times of Taine, that the (particular) 
memory is a picture piled up with thous- 
ands of others, like postcards in a drawer. 
The picture appears only at the moment 
when it is called up; the mechanisms that 
produced it are the ones that conserved it. 
But after all, this does not much matter. 
There ts a subconscious side of the memory, 
and this subconsciousness plays a very 
large role in the psychological life; for 
there can be no present sensation or per- 
ception which does not draw thereon for 
its constitution. No idea ean possibly be 
evoked without bringing in its train of 
associations—a variegated collection of rec- - 
ollections, of tendencies and of actions. 


To this subconscious domain of pictures 
and ideas it is necessary to add the affective 
subeonsciousness which ‘‘contains’’ our 
hidden sentiments, our humors, our dis- 
positions of mind, our passions. If this 
aspect of the subconscious arises out of 
experience as does the other one, of recollec- 
tions, it forms with this other one the great 
unconscious domain of the memory. But 
it may go back further, to the experiences 
of parents or of ancestors, while still defy- 
ing us to judge whether this hereditary 
subeonsciousness is at a lower level than 
the personal subconsciousness. We must 
however believe this, if we would explain 
numerous of our thoughts and actions 
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which in any other basis seems quite inex- 
plicable. 

To complete this great domain of the un- 
conscious memory, it is necessary to add the 
memory of perceptions which at the time 
of their occurrence have gone unobserved 
by the clear consciousness, but which have 
none the less been registered precisely as 
have the conscious perceptions. In thus 
bringing together what we have from con- 
scious experience, from unconscious experi- 
ence, and from heredity or race history, 
we would seem to have gained a complete 
inventory of the subconscious. It does not 
seem possible, at least in the eyes of official 
science, that there can be anything more of 
it. But we know, we metapsychists, that 
consciousness may gain information quite 
independently of the senses; and we are 
thus foreed to think of a fourth element in 
the subconscious, that of extrasensorial ex- 
perience. 

When one reads a treatise on psychology, 
for example that of Dwelshauvers who is 
so greatly interested in the problems of the 
subconscious, one notes that categories are 
made which we have not listed in our enum- 
eration. Dwelshauvers cites first the auto- 
matic subconscious, which characterizes 
those activities of purely mental content 
which at the moment of their achievement 
pass unnoticed by the person who performs 
them. This subconscious rises to the sur- 
face in the normal state in connection with 
habit; and in a pathological state, in dis- 
traction or in psychic anesthesia; the 
word psychic here having the connotation 
given it by orthodox psychology. In the 
second place, he recognizes a ‘cd-conscious- 
ness’’ which characterizes the alterations 
and dualizations of personality. In the 
third instance he has the latent active sub- 
conscious, which is the source of creative 
imagination, of dreams of the Freudian 
affective complexes, ete. 

I do not believe that this supplementary 
classification is at all accurate. A more 
rational analysis of the facts will lead us 
to see that the great domain of the sub- 
conscious endowed by the individual’s own 
memories and by extraneous memories 
which have come to him, either as a matter 
of heredity or through metapsychical means 
from his contemporaries, is susceptible of 
an extremely intense life which escapes us 
completely and which at every instant is 
manifesting itself to the consciousness or 
translating itself into action. The forms of 
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automatic subeonsciousness, of co-conscious- 
ness, and of latent active subconsciousness 
do nothing more than translate to us this 
hidden life, the importance of which has 
at other times been denied but is becoming 
more and more recognized by psychologists. 
It is necessary for us to grant that all 
the operations of the mind can be carried 
on subconsciously, from the most elemen- 
tary associations and systematizations to 
the most amazingly complex calculations 
and artistic inventions. In a word, We are 
forced to admit a ‘‘dynamism’’ of the sub- 
conscious which is perhaps the foundation 
of mental activity in its entirety. 

If now we speak of the structure of the 
subconscious, we bring in an image which 
enables us to understand how the contri- 
butions from these various sourees are dis- 
tributed, what groupings are effected under 
the command of what different forces, what 
levels these oceupy, what comimunications 
may be effected between them. Not that 
this picture is always an easy one to draw. 
The psychology of the subconscious is a 
type of objective psychology which can 
be studied only quite aside from conscious 
manifestations. Psychiatrists and meta- 
psychists have brought to this tremendously 
diffieult research a contribution much 
greater than any made by psychologists 
properly so-called. The study of the ma- 
ladies of personality, of the memory, of 
abortive actions, of sexuality in the Freud- 
ian sense, of dreams, of telepathy and 
clairvoyance, brings us into the presence 
of a rich and abundant material and en- 
ables us to get a little bit of clear insight 
into the shadowy regions of the mind. We 
are thus led to perceive tat the conscious 
portions of mental activity are but the 
sinaller fraction, and that the mind’s truce 
work is done in profound depths to which 
the rays of consciousness never penetrate. 

In attempting to distinguish different 
levels of the subconscious, M. Lubae grants 
that the passage from one of these levels 
to another cannot be made over the same 
path that serves to give the consciousness 
access to one or another of them. And he 
thus defines the degree of depth of thes» 
levels by means of the communication bh 
tween them in one sense alone and not i! 
any other. A first means of sounding the 
subeonscious and of attaining one of its 
nearer levels is to return to one’s pas' 
haunts, or equally to go to places com- 
pletely new, thereby producing a sharp 
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nostalgia, or even to call voluntarily to 
mind an activity of the past. 

A second level is that reached in our 
dreams. Now we often notice that these 
two levels have no intercommunication. 
For when we dream of a person whom we 
have known a long time and who is dear 
to us, it would seem that this dream evo- 
cation ought to bring into play, to the same 
number and with the same vivacity as a 
waking memory does, a crowd of personal 
memories. In fact it does nothing of the 
sort; in the presence of the personal dream 
of this type, the true personal past remains 
dead and the dream is built up of things 
that have nothing to do with the dream 
character, or things that never happened. 
There is an almost water-tight partition 
or, if one prefer another figure, a fathom- 
less difference in depth between these two 
levels of the subconscious which are both 
so equally accessible to conscious explora- 
tion. This is due. M. Lubae tells us, to the 
fact that in the dream, memory of moter 
habits plays no role and has none to play: 
for one is asleep and motor activity is sus- 
pended. The depth of subconsciousness is 
therefore found to correspond with the dis- 
interest of action. 

A third level is that in which creative 
imagination functions. There is here a cer- 
tain communieation with the personal past. 
since the work of an artist or of a scientist 
is woven from his own spiritual substance. 
Nevertheless it seems that the creative 
imagination does other things than merely 
combining the data of experience in a 
thousand ways in search of success in the 
form of a chef d’oeuvre or the solution 
of a problem. The great mathematician 
Henri Poinearé insists that at times he has 
attained ereative results of difficulty for 
which nothing in his anterior thoughts 
seemed to have paved the way. It there- 
fore is necessary to suppose that the level 
of the subconscious invention is deeper 
than that of the personal past. It is not eas- 
ilv reached by any method of direct sound- 
ing. It would correspond, M. Lubae says, 
to a more remote past pertaining to one’s 
parents and ancestors. We would thus 
have attained the level of the hereditary 
subeonseiousness. This level. very far 
from that of waking consciousness, would 
be cleser to the dream consciousness. 

in such a subconscious structure, it is to 
be observed that the dream consciousness 
occupies a privileged position, inasmuch as 
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it receives many items of information which 
cannot find any normal means of entry into 
the waking consciousness; whence arises 
the old belief in the monitory and premoni. 
tory character of dreams. At the same time 
the dream consciousness serves as deposi- 
tory for all tendencies of antisocial char- 
acter, as Freud has shown; this condition 
being brought about by the censorship 
which is established at the doorway to wak- 
ing consciousness, and the severe repres- 
sion of all undesirable thoughts which seek 
to foree their way over that threshold. It 
is singular that M. Lubac has confined his 
attention to the dream levei and that he 
has never so much as mentioned those other 
levels of subconsciousness which are brought 
to light in the artificial sleep of hypnosis 
and of trance. On this account we must 
adjudge his work as wholly incomplete. 
The one difficult truth that he has al- 
lowed himself to suspect is that of the pos- 
sibility of communication between the con- 
sciousness and the very deep levels of the 
subeonscious, in which there is no element of 
the individual past but only the hereditary 
and collective past. This truth is one of 
the things we learn from metapsychies ; but 
we learn it in a form ever so much larger 
and more important, since metapsychics 
leads us to the knowledge that the subcon- 
scious gives us access not merely to the ex- 
periences of our parents and ancestors, 
but equally to those of strangers, dead or 
living, but completely unknown to our wak- 
ing consciousness. I present this Frenen 
author to my American public merely as a 
new example of the immense horizon that 
would be opened up to official philosophy 
and psychology if these orthodoxies would 
but admit, even provisionally, the essential 
facts of metapsychies. The mere study of 
scientific and poetical inspiration would 
then and there bring orthodox science to 
the very heart of our study, by foreing it 
to the realization, as M. Lubac has shown, 
that the personal past is not sufficient to 
explain all that emerges from the subcon- 
scious into the level of clear consciousness. 
But M. Lubae’s overlooking the phenom- 
ena of hypnosis in his study of the sub- 
conscious is absolutely unpardonable. It is 
a result of the attitude taken by a certain 
fraction of our psychologists, following 
Babinski’s work upon hysteria. Speaking 
of Morton Prince’s celebrated case in the 
great Traite de psychologie of Georges Du- 
mas, Wallon writes: ‘‘Why this dissocia- 
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tion?. .... What is the basis of these 
multiple personalities, of which some know 
only themselves while the others have 
knowledge extending over the entire group? 
What is the motive and what the mecha- 
nism of these alternations?’’ I confess that 
I find this a very singular scientific method : 
to deny a phenomenon because of failure 
to understand it. But the case of this psy- 
*hologist is even graver, because he refuses 
to understand in the name of a particular 
theory which he borrows from the scien- 
tific fashion of the day. A true scientist 
like Pierre Janet sets consideration of ex- 
periment and of common sense against such 
doctrinary extravagances. Let us pass over 
the data of the laboratory, he says, where 
a subject responds poorly to the suggestion 
of the experimenter; there remain spon- 
taneous phenomena—total loss of proper 
personality resulting in the wildest pranks 
which are completely incomprehensible 
without a real amnesia in terms of which 
to interpret them. A subject goes from 
Paris to Marseilles, leaving all his affairs, 
forgetting his name and his past; follow- 
ing nevertheless a course of intelligent con- 
duet. This belies the idea that he is either 
an unconscious fool or a conscious impos- 
tor. ‘‘In order that one ean live, it is 
necessary that one have some intelligence, 
some notion of life, some thoughts. These 
persons display intelligence of conduct 
while not displaying that which we ordi- 
narily call consciousness. ’’ 

The normal consciousness may therefore 
disappear without carrying away with it all 
the functions of the mind: this is the opin- 
ion of one who at the moment may be 
regarded as the foremost psychologists. The 
subeconsciousness may be intelligent; but 
still its appearance coincides with the dis- 
appearance of the true personality. ‘‘An 
unconscious or subconscious experience or 
fact is not a personal experience or fact. 
An act or experience which proceeds as 
though it were the act or experience of 
another: this is inspiration, automatism. 
Consciousness adds the personal reaction.”’ 
In his last course at the College of France, 
Janet completed this definition of conscious- 
ness with the statement that it is ‘‘a re- 
action to our actions.’”’ 


But enough of this generalization, which 
carries us far from our subject of the mo- 
ment. The essential point is to take cogni- 
zance of this fact: that as soon as we stop 
doing or acting, our true personalities, 
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\which are expressed by our bodies and by 
our social behavior, disappear to give place 
to an extremely varied psychic activity 
which manifests itself either in the inco- 
herence of dream or in the creation of a 
new personality or in the production of a 
supernormal fact. 

I have often affirmed, with a scientific 
rigor that nobody has ever been able to 
contest, that every spiritoid phenomenon 
consists wholly of the fusion of a phenom- 
enon of fictive personification with one of 
metapsychical clairvoyance. We see, in 
plumbing the structure of the subconscious 
how this working hypothesis is justified and 
consolidated. The sub-surface workings 
that go on within us are of such power that 
in well equipped subjects they bring into 
play all the levels of the subconscious. It 
is just the same here as it is for a literary 
creation, save that here it is the supernor- 
mal source that is the most exploited. The 
functioning of this source is intermittent. 
It seems that it corresponds to the very 
deepest levels of the subconscious, and that 
the paths of communication with the upper 
levels are scanty and narrow. It is best 
observed in those subjects who indulge in 
no creation of roles, but content themselves 
with drawing upon the subconsciousnesses 
of others or upon the Universal Unconscious 
for the cognitions which their normal senses 
eannot bring them. Prosopopesis is a more 
facile function than this. 

It is of the highest interest. when we are 
engaged in analysis of the phenomena of 
metapsyehics pure and simple, to remark 
that these proceed under the same condi- 
tions as those governing a very old and 
poorly organized phenomenon of memory : 
the scraps which come into the conscious- 
ness of a hypnotized subject, and which, 
seeking to gain record through the motor 
mechanisms of language, encounter the 
same difficulties as do the real recollections. 
These pseudo-memories present analogous 
lacunae and deformations. The elairvoy 
ant. who is faced by a consultant from whos: 
personal past he tries to ‘‘read’’ proceeds 
quite as though he were bringing his own 
subconscious in contact with that of th 
subject and as though he were then draw 
ing out the content of the latter. It ever 
becomes necessary for us to picture th 
combined subconsciousness of all contem- 
porary humans as eonstituting a spiritua! 
miliew wherein communication is possible. 
Bergson has shown us that memory has 
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two entirely different aspects: a cerebral 
aspect representing the motor habits that 
are necessary for action, and a spiritual as- 
pect which represents nothing more than 
unconscious recollections. These latter are 
localized at no particular point in space; 
they have no dependence on the body save 
through their capacity for placing them- 
selves at its service. We may very readily 
imagine that they are even capable of be- 
ing caught up by a second individual with- 
out in the least ceasing to belong to the 
first. And we may equally imagine that if 
that first person should happen to die, they 
persist through the very affinitive force that 
has attached them to this second, living 
person. The subconscious of the living 
would then be enclosed and immersed in 
that of the dead, and the explanation 
would be immediate why clairvoyance is 
exercised with indifference on the living 
and on the dead. 

The objection usually brought against 
this viewpoint is the selective character of 
clairvoyance, which apparently seeks out 
among thousands of others the one being 
capable of giving it the particular data it 
requires. This objection is a valid one so 
long as we think of individual brains as 
separated by and isolated in space; but so 
soon as we enter the world of metapsychies 
it is essential that we drop this habit of 
thinking in spatial terms—just as physi- 
cists, since Einstein, are obliged to refrain 
from thinking in terms of the ether. It is 
a most unfortunate thing that in a question 
so touching the deepest roots of being, we 
should have this innate tendency to retain 
the use of a manner of speech which was 
coined to meet the immediate necessities 
of life, of struggle, of action. The world of 
the mind continues to be conceived by ig- 
norant or thoughtless persons after the 
model of the material world. Such per- 
sons speak of ‘‘vibrations,’’ for example. 
as the highest expression of a spiritual re- 
ality; although in fact the concept of vi- 
brations is an image lifted bodily from 
gross material reality and one that will 
doubtless be quite declassé in the scientific 
tomorrow. All this is of physics, and not 
in the least of psychology. 

May it not be true, in this restricted do- 
niin in which we should lecate the mind, 
that memory ceases to be in‘any narrow de- 
poidenee upon the personality; that rec- 
ol! ‘ctions are called up and are grouped 
in'0 appropriate ensembles by the mere play 
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of a desire or an attraction, which itself 
is often without any clearly conscious rec- 
ognitior? May it not be true that memories 
survive, but that in surviving they are ef- 
faced, worn out, or otherwise cease to be, 
more or less rapidly according to conditions 
of which we are totally ignorant? Some 
such hypothesis is inspired by the necessity 
for explaining the very peculiar facts 
which psychical research is continually un- 
earthing. It is in conformance with the 
most recent trends of physics and psy- 
chology. It has the very paramount ad- 
vantage of freeing us from superstitions in- 
vented by early man in his complete ig- 
norance of the universe and its laws. It is 
a perpetual necessity for us to maintain an 
attitude of suspicion toward the solutions 
to which ancient peoples have arrived of 
the innumerable enigmas which nature pre- 
sented to them from every side. Have not 
these peoples seen in the sun a great lamp 
placed there by a tutelary divinity for the 
purpose of marking off the working day? 
Ancient races have invented some extremely 
fine moral systems, because morals are 
above all else a practical thing and a sine 
qua non for social existence. But science 
is in no such sense an essential for life; it 
is in fact quite the reverse. The animals 
and the savage races have nothing of it, 
and yet they display an enjoyment of life 
which civilized man, always restless, knows 
less and less. 

The study of the subconscious is all there 
is to metapsychies. It is very difficult, 
since we can only know it through the in- 
termediacy of the conscious. But it is not 
impossible, for there are enough communi- 
cations between the various levels of the 
subconscious and the conscious fo keep us 
from losing hope that we shall ever be 
able to sound the most obscure depths. 

The study of dreams, of distraction, of 
hypnoidal states engendered by suggestion 
or by toxic agents or by sensorial impres- 
sions, of ancestral memories such as are 
sometimes met in alleged cases of reincarna- 
tion, of creative imagination, of telepathy 
and clairvoyance: all these, if we but let 
each item assume its proper relationship 
with each other, will throw great light on 
the structure of the subconscious. We see 
onee more that psychical research, far 
from seeking to return to the spontaneous 


_ beliefs of early times, has every reason for 


joining its efforts with those of the most 
modern psychology. 
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HE phenomena of physical medium- 

ship may be regarded as the product 

of an exceedingly delicate reaction 
between some form of mind-energy operat- 
ing upon the involuntary nervous system of 
the psychic and a certain ‘‘overplus’’ of 
free electricity or electric substance which 
is more or less loosely associated with the 
bodily organism. This substance—which 
we call teleplasm— is capable of being dis- 
sociated temporarily from the physical or- 
ganism under the influence or control of 
the mind-energy aforesaid and can be re- 
assembled and condensed outside the body 
of the psychic at some point relatively near 
to it. 

In the study of the phenomena of 
materialization, the records constantly at- 
test, or at least suggest, a process of devel- 
opment in the power and extent of the ex- 
teriorization of effects by these psychical 
channels. From an embryonic state, or a 
state of extreme attenuation, they grad- 
ually, under right conditions, attain their 
full objective quality. This process of de- 
velopment is subject to more than one spe- 
cies of restriction. One is the mental re- 
action of the sitters, whose psychic 
organism is drawn upon, in some cases very 
freely, for the purpose of manifestation. 
Another is the influence of light. Other 
conditions such as temperature seem to op- 
erate in the determination of what can be 
produced. All these factors being taken 
into consideration, there would seem to be 
a process at work of adjustment and re-ad- 
justment of a most delicate and complex 
nature. There is a limit to what can be 
achieved and there is a quantum of effect 
which cannot be exceeded. For example, 
the materialization of a complete human 
form, perfect in all its parts, is an excep- 
tional thing, and the subject or medium 
naturally gifted with the power to generate 
such complete forms is rarely found. 
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Thus a law of economy appears to hold 
in the production of teleplasm. Of this, 
the phenomena of Walter Stinson offer a 
case in point. ‘‘ Walter’’ concentrates the 
power and substance available for his work 
to a point of economy which affords him 
only the measure of utility that his experi- 
ment may demand and no more than this. 
Now and then for the purpose of photo- 
graphie record, he will materialize a com- 
plete hand, in which knuckles, sinews, and 
finger-nails are fully developed.* Usually 
he is content to form a terminal or 
‘*pseudopod”’ sufficient only for the pur- 
pose of getting a grip upon some object. 
The point to be observed is that economy of 
power is always the rule in these cases. As 
a corollary, it is to be inferred that the ease 
of production is proportionate to the 
amount of substance available for employ- 
ment. 


Incidentally we may say that the eritic 
who would lean to the hypothesis of fraud 
must recognize that there is often no artis- 
tie quality about such work as ‘‘ Walter’s”’ 
nor any attempt at artistry in the material- 
ization for practical uses. The ‘‘fake’’ me- 
dium will always try to offer his dupes an 
artistic fraud in the shape of a full materi- 
alization. The apparition of a face or limb 
lacking in some essential detail or exhibit- 
ing monstrosity of proportion is in its na- 
ture repugnant to the aesthetic sense but 
to the scientific student such phenomena 
possess a peculiar interest and value. 


What is stated of the visible materializa 
tion is equally true of other forms of phys- 
ical phenomena. In the production, for 
example, of the ‘‘direect’’ voice or the 
‘*trumpet’’ voice we find it explanatory to 
assume the formation of a nucleus of en- 
ergy sufficiently material to enable sounds 
to be concentrated and transmitted by the 


*That is, superficially. There is no internal anatomical 
structure apparent, so far as we know. 


; 


air-waves. In other words, there would be 
a minute concentration of teleplasm either 
within the trumpet or else in the immediate 
environment of the person whose energy is 
being used for the purpose. If we accept 
the theory put forward by the users of the 
‘‘eabinet’’ or. darkened room as a means of 
protecting the teleplasm during the process 
of its formation (since its sensitiveness to 
light, even to light of small intensity, is a 
commonplace of the séance-room), then we 
shall be able to account for with some show 
of consistency for the production of the vo- 
cal nucleus within the trumpet or for the 
formation of ‘‘extra’’ images upon the pho- 
tographie plate within the camera, as in 
either case we have what is really a small 
dark cabinet in which the psychic substance 
can concentrate itself without undue inter- 
ference from light-rays. 

The objective nature of these photo- 
eraphie ‘‘extras’’ has been too readily as- 
sumed; but the assumption is natural since 
it accords with the obvious. The facts how- 
ever when carefully studied seem to point 
very definitely to the formation of the 
images within the camera (at least in many 
cases) and by application of some sort of 
luminous or actinie film in close contact 
with the surface of the sensitive plate. This 
is a matter which we would like to diseuss 
further and on which we would invite the 
views and experiences of readers for dis- 
cussion in our Forum. At the moment it 
is our intention to consider the auditory 
phenomena in their initial state of develop- 
ment when they are weak and sometimes so 
attenuated as to be scarcely within the 
range of normal hearing. 


In most records of experimental sittings 
at which voice phenomena have been al- 
leged to take place, these seem to begin as 
a mere whisper, growing gradually stronger 
by practice and perhaps gaining also in 
clearness of articulation. This seems to 
have been the ease with ‘‘ Walter.’’ In the 
mediumship of William Cartheuser and 
others, the habitual control may vocealize 
loudly and with clearness whilst the new 
control is searcely audible. Here the 
trumpet is the means of concentration: but 
With Margery’s control, the voice issues 
from a teleplasmie process attached by a 
cord to the ear and nose of the medium, 
an{ emanating from these natural orifices 
of ‘he head. There are plenty of instances 
in which the teleplasm is apparently drawn 
through the skin, say of the chest or ankles 
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of the medium: but it would appear more 
easily abstracted through one or other of 
the natural orifices of the body. And the 
fact that Walter for the purposes of build- 
ing his ‘‘voeal organ’’ uses it from the ear 
and nasal tubes certainly suggests that the 
material he derives thence is of specially 
appropriate character or constitution. 


From time to time we have heard of at- 
tempts towards the construction of a physi- 
cal apparatus of sufficient delicacy to re- 
cord the microphonie effects which in the- 
ory may be more easily generated by psy- 
chie influence than those of the fully audi- 
ble kind; and there is undoubtedly room 
for further research in this direction on 
scientific lines, using the means of amplifi- 
cation of sound which science now offers. 
But apart from these, it might seem worth 
while to experiment in the direction of a 
small enclosed space attached to the ear of 
the listener, and the following communi- 
cation may be suggestive. It was received 
in October, 1928 from Mr. John E. Spring- 
er, Attorney-at-law, of Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. We have no subsequent record of 
the experiment. Viewed merely as the ex- 
ternalization of subjective impressions, it 
has nevertheless a psychological interest 
and on that aceount would seem to merit a 
mention here. He says: 


A Mernop or Procurine Raps. 


‘‘T have succeeded in producing what are 
apparently psychic raps. As I am hope- 
lessly non-psychic, I think it probable that 
others of my kind who desire to experience 
a psychic phenomenon through their own 
organisms may, by application of the 
method. secure equivalent results. In one 
face of a small cardboard box I cut an aper- 
ture the size and shape of my ear. When 
fitted to the ear, the box sticks on securely 
and becomes a sort of sounding-board. 
Upon retiring, I affix the box to the ear 
which is not to rest on the pillow, and I 
will as strongly as possible that as I fall 
asleep I shall be awakened by a given series 
of raps upon the cardboard. It frequently 
—but not always—happens that when I 
reach the stage of drowsiness where uncon- 
sciousness is about to supervene, loud and 
clear raps upon the box in the pre-de- 
termined series bring me back to wakeful- 
ness with a start. The raps may be sub- 
jective, but it is difficult for one who ex- 
periences them to eseape from the convic- 
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tion that they are objective psychic raps.”’ 

The experiment is of so simple a nature 
that we should like to hear of its trial by 
others among the readers of this JOURNAL. 
It may be that’ some who like Mr. Springer 
have regarded themselves as quite- ‘‘non- 
psychic’’ may discover that they are the 
possessors of that infinitesimal quantity of 
free psychic energy needed for the mani- 
festation of these delicate sound-effects. 
But a word of caution is perhaps needed 
here, because the application of a resonant 


chamber to the outer ear will inevitably 
reinforce the physicai sounds generated by 
the circulation of the blood in the cerebral 
vessels. Just as the child will hear the 
‘*sound of the sea’’ in a shell held to the 
ear, so will any noises of the inner ear be 
magnified and apparently externalized by 
the resonance of the cardboard box. But it 
should be possible to differentiate between 
these and any systematized series of 
‘‘raps.’’ And there is always the further 
possibility of articulate sounds to be noted. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By Harry Price 


UDI SCHNEIDER is still with us 
(I am writing this on January 
llth) but returns to Braunau in 
about two weeks’ time. He has had a most 
extraordinary reception at the hands of 
the scientists, press and publie alike and 


by his charm of manner and simple ways 
has made many friends. 


Rudi has given about 20 séances up to 
the time of writing and the official report 
of our experiments will constitute a land- 
mark in psychical research. The report 
will comprise more than 60,000 words and 
will include observations by Lord Charles 
_ Hope, Prof. A. F. C. Pollard, Dr. Eugéne 
Osty, Mr. C. E. M. Joad, Mr. Shaw Des- 


mond, Mr. Will Goldston, president of the 
Magicians’ Club (and the principal Brit- 
ish professional magician) and others. All 
these gentlemen have been much impressed 
by the boy, the phenomena, and especially 


the eleetrical system of controlling both 
sitters and medium. This new form of 
control has now had a thorough test and 
everyone agrees that nothing more efficient 
for the purpose has been invented. As Dr. 
Osty remarks in his report on Rudi it gives 
one a ‘‘feeling of confidence’’ in both me- 
dium and sitters which is, alas, often want- 
ing in psychie experiments. 

Under a variety of controllers, and with 
many different sitters Rudi has produced 
the following phenomena: ‘‘hand,’’ ‘‘arm’ 
and mass pseudopods; telekinesis; raps on 
objects as far away from the medium as 
feet; knots tied in a handkerchief; 
brushings’’ and ‘‘touchings’’ of the sit- 
ters; and on one occasion Lord Charles 
I!ope had his hand patted by a little white 
hind (visible to all the sitters) with four 
fingers, after it had vainly attempted to 
pick up a rose which Lord Charles held. 
The report (most of which is already in 
Mr. Bond’s editorial hands) will. I think, 
cuise a sensation. 

* * * * * 


'alking of Will Goldston reminds me he 
hi: reeently presented me with one of the 
mst interesting books which has been pub- 
lis\ed this season, and the author is Mr. 


Goldston himself. The book is really a 
volume of reminiscences and contains much 
of special interest to American readers, 
laying bare, as it does, the seerets of such 
men as Houdini, Zancig, Chung Ling Soo 
and other American entertainers who were 
great personal friends of the author. Quite 
a large slice of the book’ is devoted to Harry 
Houdini whose character is portrayed more 
truly than by any other writer with whom 
I am acquainted. The secrets of several of 
his illusions are revealed and a chapter is 
devoted to the question as to whether Mrs. 
Houdini has—or has not—received the 
secret spirit message which the great ma- 
gician is alleged to have left behind hini. 
In a letter to Goldston, Beatrice Houdini 
says (p. 150) ‘‘T have gotten the message 
that I have been waiting for from my be- 
loved, how, if not by spiritual aid, I do 
not know.’’ 

But it is with the Zancigs that Goldston’s 
revelations make the most interesting read- 
ing. I have exposed their methods over 
and over again but the book under review 
gives details of some of their pseudo-psy- 
chie publicity stunts. Goldston says: ‘‘The 
pair worked on a very complicated and in- 
tricate code. There was never any ques- 
tion of thought transference in the act. By 
framing his question in a certain manner, 
Julius was able to convey to his wife ex- 
actly what sort of object or design had been 
handed to him. 

‘‘Long and continual practice had 
brought their scheme as near perfection as 
is humanly possible. On several occasions 
confederates were placed in the audience, 
and at such times the effects seemed nothing 
short of miraculous. 


‘All their various tests were cunningly 
faked, and their methods were so thorough 
that detection was an absolute impossibility 
to the laymen. 


“Tt often happened that Julius was 
handed some extremely unusual object 
which he found impossible to convey to his 
wife. He would simply pass on to another 


1 Sensational Tales, of Mystery Men, with Introductiou 
by Hannen Swaffer. 1929, Will Goldston, Ltd., 14, Green 
Street, London, W. C. 2. 7/6d. net. 
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member of the audience, and so quick was 
his work that the omission was rarely no- 
ticed.’”’ 

‘*Shortly before a press show was due to 
begin, the Zancigs were approached by a 
reporter. 

‘* *Zancig, I believe you’re a fraud,’ said 
the enterprising young man, ‘but if your 
wife can tell me the word written on the 
eard inside this envelope, I will believe in 
you.’ 

‘**TLet me see the envelope,’ returned 
Julius, motioning his wife to the far side 
of the room. The reporter watched him 
closely, but failed to see him press the en- 
velope against a sponge concealed beneath 
his armpit. That sponge was saturated with 
aleohol, a spirit which, as most people are 
aware, makes paper transparent. Julius 
had no difficulty in reading through the 
covering.+ 

‘*When Ada spoke the seeret word, the 
reporter was astounded.’’ 

Hannen Swaffer in an “‘Introduction’’ 
says that ‘‘my only quarrel with your book 
is that it is much too short’’ in spite of its 
250 odd pages. With Swaffer’s dictum I 
cordially agree and can thoroughly recom- 
mend the work as being illuminating, en- 
tertaining, and authoritative. 

* * a * * 


Talking of publicity stunts, an extraordi- 
nary affair occurred at Bilston, Stafford- 
shire on January 3rd, when a vaudeville 
hypnotist advertised that he would publicly 
bury alive his girl assistant, enclosed in a 
steel coffin, in a local field. 

The hypnotist had accepted the challenge 
in the local theatre at which he is appear- 
ing. He undertook to bury the girl in 
eight feet of soil, after hypnotizing her, and 
to let her remain there for half an hour, 
or he would pay £200 to charity. 

Over 2,000 people surged round the plot 
of waste ground where it was intended to 
bury the girl. 

Intense excitement prevailed when a few 
minutes after 1 o’clock the steel coffin was 
pushed through the back stage exit by stage 
hands. 

There was an immediate rush to the end 
of the theatre. The girl who was to be 
buried had already changed into her py- 
jamas in one of the dressing rooms when 


tMr. Price’s notes do not tell us who vouches for the 
statement that the sponge was there, nor are we told who 
saw him press the envelope. We shall be interested to 
learn what Mr. Swaffer may have said in his book. Ed: 
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a police sergeant and a body of policemen 
appeared on the scene. 


The sergeant asked for the hypnotist and 
cautioned him that if he earried out the 
burial the police would have no alternative 
but to arrest him. 


Theatre officials appeared, and it was pro- 
posed to carry out in the open-air the ordi- 
nary theatre act of burying the coffin con- 
taining the girl in a tank of water, but the 
police prohibited this, too. 


The erowd became very excited and 
women surged round and hooted until the 
manager of the theatre explained that if 
the hypnotist gave the act outside the show 
he would have to spend the night in prison 
and they would not be able to show the act 
in the theatre for the rest of the week. 

The girl, in an interview, said that she 
was not afraid to stay under eight feet of 
soil for an hour and a half after being hyp- 
notized. 

* * * * * 

It has not yet been decided whether we 
shall organize the great ‘‘signal to Mars,” 
about which I spoke in a previous Note.* In 
the first place the expenses involved are so 
great that we should have to appeal to the 
public. Secondly, the work to be under- 
taken is so considerable that it would be 
almost impossible for one man to tackle the 
job. 

But we have interested quite a number 
of people in the scheme which is causing 
intense interest. As regards the proba- 
bility of our signals reaching the planet 
Prof. A. M. Low, in a letter to me says: 
‘*Tt would be even more foolish not to make 
the attempt than it would be to make it.”’ 

Messrs. Chanee Bros., Ltd., the famous 
Birmingham firm of light-house engineers 
and makers of optical glass have interested 
themselves in the scheme and have spent 
much time and money in devising an op- 
tical system which would give, in practice, 
a beam of light such as the world has never 
known. They put their best men on thie 
problem and they have computed a triple 
reflecting apparatus which will give a bean 
of light of practically 15,000 million candle 
power. In their letter to me, dated Dee. 
14th, 1929, they say that this beam is “‘far 
and away more powerful than anything 


*The project was in a very tentative stage when Xr. 
Price first wrote. His present note recounts the more 
important facts. Mr. Price was offered the post of hon- 
orary organizer, in co-operation with a well-known London 
professor. The Jungfrau (11,340 ft.) was chosen as the 
best site for the experiment. 
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that has hitherto been done.’’ They state 
that this beam is infinitely more powerful 
than the ignition of ten tons of magnesium 
in oxygen. The apparatus they suggest and 
which has been specially designed for our 
purpose consists of three huge compound 
prismatic lighthouse lenses of the 1st order, 
each ten feet in diameter, which would be 
used in conjunction with a special high 
intensity are lamp with means for adjust- 
ing the three beams so that they form one 
main beam in any given direction. Each 
of these optics with their are lamps would 
be adjustable on site and the whole would 
be mounted on a east iron table to ensure 
rigidity. Messrs. Chance Bros. have pre- 
pared blue prints of the whole of the ap- 
paratus. 

The Continental press is taking a keen 
interest in the project and one Swiss paper 
seriously suggests that such a terrifie light 
on the Jungfrau would blind half Europe. 
That is rubbish, of course. When I sur- 
veyed the Jungfraujoch last August I came 
to the conclusion that the site was ideal 
for the suggested experiment and that if 
the beam were projected at the correct 
angle no harm would come to anyone—not 
even the Martians! The total cost of the 
project would be about £14,000 and I am 
now awaiting for some rich, philanthropic 
amateur scientist to put up the money. 

* * * * * 

Thanks to the kindness of Mr. David 
Gow, editor of Light, who took the notes 
of the speeches delivered at my luncheon 
to Dr. and Mrs. Crandon and Dr. Osty, I 
am now enabled to give the substance of 
the remarks by those scientists and others 
who were present at the function. 

After I had proposed the health of the 
visitors Dr. Crandon, in replying, said that 
he and his wife had been almost over- 
Wwhelmed with British hospitality. He re- 
ferred to the usefulness of the work ear- 
ried on in London by the various societies 
and the value of the press in the propaga- 
tion of the ideas for which they stood. 

_ Mr. Hannen Swaffer, in the course of an 
Interesting speech, said that the visit of 
Dr. Crandon and ‘‘Margery’’ marked a 
very definite stage in the advance of Psy- 
chical Research. He was himself an out 
ancl out Spiritualist. He had never known 
& inan with a diffieult story to tell who 
could give it with such effectiveness and 
Such, discretion as Dr. Crandori. For one 
had to be very careful in giving an account 
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of an important and serious matter to peo- 
ple who, in their turn, wanted to re-tell it 
sensationally. That was a task which called 
for great judgment and circumspection. 

Mr. Hannen Swaffer gave some interest- 
ing reminiscences of his earlier experiences 
in making public his convictions of the 
reality of Spiritualism arising out of com- 
munications he had received from the late 
Lord Northeliffe. Since those days a great 
change had come over the journalistic world 
and it was not uncommon for Press re- 
porters to describe to each other their own 
psyehie experiences, very much as they 
would tell each other of their experiences in 
connection with the ordinary news of the 
day. He did not think that we should be 
secretive about this knowledge of ours; it 
was of tremendous importance. He had 
proved that the Press could find a better 
‘‘story’’ in telling the truth about Spir- 
itualism than in making attacks upon it. 

As regards the work of the purely scien- 
tifie researchers, he could only look on and 
wonder how they did it! It seemed to him 
such a tedious process of investigating and 
testing, on the part of those for whose 
learning he had a great respect. But he 
could not help feeling it was a matter best 
carried on as a simple human affair in the 
atmosphere of the home circle, where the 
conditions were more favorable to those 
manifestations which, to him, proved the 
reality of survival. 

Sir Richard Gregory, the Editor of Na- 
ture, in the course of some remarks on the 
attitude of Science towards Psychical Re- 
search, said that that attitude had been very 
much one of indifference, for in their own 
department scientists accepted each other’s 
statements regarding new discoveries be- 
truth and exactitude with which these ae- 
cause they were accustomed to rely on the 
counts were given. Moreover, such scien- 
tifie experiments as they made could, as a 
rule, be repeated. But in psychic phenom- 
ena there was an element of uncertainty ; 
there was such a thing as conscious or un- 
conscious deception which was very much 
opposed to the scientists’ way of looking at 
the phenomena with which they ordinarily 
dealt. The scientist in his own region 
worked with a definite aim ; he had a goal to 
reach. Another difficulty the scientists 


found as regards the investigation of psy- 
chie phenomena was that they had so much 
else to do; they were all the time sur- 
rounded with their own problems, biologi- 
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eal or physical. Yet, as his remarks 
showed, Sir Richard was not at all unsym- 
pathetie to psychic investigation so far as 
it was concerned with earefully attested 
faets, capable of such verification as would 
put it on an assured basis. 


Dr. F. C. 8S. Sehiller said that although 
there was a feeling against giving whole- 
sale publicity to the facts they were discov- 
ering, yet he himself had no objection to 
making known whatever he discovered in 
the pursuit of what seemed to be a truth. 
He had had six sittings with ‘* Margery”’ 
in Boston and two in London, in the rooms 
of the S. P. R., and he frankly confessed 
that he had no explanation of the manifes- 
tations which he had witnessed. He could 
only conclude that they had to be classed 
as supernormal; he could not explain them 
in any other way. He recounted some of 
the phenomena which had taken place in 
the United States in connection with the 
‘‘Margery’’ circle, particulars of which 
have already been placed on public record. 
He did not agree to continuing experiments 
with the object of trying to obtain one per- 
fect case which, in itself, should be abso- 
lutely final and conclusive. There must al- 
ways be some loophole which a_ perverse 
ingenuity could discover in the very best 
cases that could be put forward. 

One isolated case might, and frequently 
did, present certain points of doubt. But 
if, say, five cases were examined, and each 
was found to have some imperfect feature, 
if, say, five cases were examined, and each 
would probably be found that each ease 
reinforced the weak places of the others, 
so that, taken as a group, the five cases 
might prove to be of great significance. 

* * * * * 


Professor W. B. Pillsbury, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has recently issued in 
this country his History of Psychology” He 
summarizes the theories of the Egyptians, 
the Greek atomists, Plato, Aristotle, the 
Stoies, and Epicureans, and the schoolman, 
Thomas Aquinas. From these, he passes 
to the sixteenth century, which saw the 
first awakening of a modern attitude to- 
wards philosophical, and to a lesser degree 
towards psychological problems in the per- 
son of Deseartes. The views of Hobbes, 
Locke and Leibnitz are next examined, fol- 
lowed by an account of English empiricism 
as expounded by Berkeley, Hume and Hart- 
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* London, Fisher and Unwin, 15s. net. 
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ley, and of the theories of the German phi- 
losophers, Wolff and Kant; and those of the 
Seottish thinkers like Reid, Stewart, Brown 
and Hamilton. With the nineteenth cen- 
tury we get an .ccount of the work of 
Wundt, who, with Fechner, has the honor 
of founding experimental psychology, and 
‘*yeached a position of pre-eminence in the 
psychological world that was challenged by 
few.”’ 

Of Bain, whom he regards as the final 
representative of distinctly English psy- 
chology, he says ‘‘even if we grant that 
there is some lack of order, considerable rep- 
etition, and a certain amount of inconsis- 
tency in his work, it was very valuable. He 
is full of shrewd observations in detail, and 
in mass covered the field as no one had done 
before him.’’ There are also brief but in- 
teresting chapters upon the development of 
abnormal psychology associated with the 
names of Janet, Freud, and Adler. 

* * * 


Another interesting talk on hauntings 
was given at the City Institute, London, on 
December 13th, by Mr. S. Jackson Coleman, 
lecturer on European customs and folk- 
lore. One of the most popular myths, said 
Mr. Coleman, was that ghosts of the dead 
appeared more at Christmas than at any 
other time. In Brittany it was the tradi- 
tion that ghosts were clearly to be seen on 
Christmas Eve. They were all to be seen 
marching along the roads, sweetly singing 
the Gloria from the Christmas Mass. In 
northern lands it was the belief that the 
souls of the departed moved about rapidly 
with gales at Christmas time. Ghosts who 
took their departure by violent means were 
the most persistent. Windsor, Hampton 
Court, Kensington, and other Royal palaces 
had their ghosts, and so had the meanest 
cottage. Even Hyde Park and Blackheath 
had these unweleome visitants. Drake’s 
ghost was well known in Devon and Corn- 
wall, where it was always accompanied by 
a hearse drawn by headless horses, and fol- 
lowed by a pack of headless dogs. There 
were records of ghosts of Queen Elizabeth, 
of George ITI., and other Royal personag’s, 
said Mr. Coleman. It was said that the 
Devon and Cornish fishermen dreaded 
walking on the shore where wrecks had 
taken place. 

* * * * 

In a recent Note I recorded the fact that 
a Berlin landlord was suing his tenant {or 
“harboring a ghost’’ and that his house 
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was becoming less valuable by the presence 
of the unwelcome spirit. The court has 
now settled the question and refuses to 
evict the married couple said to be respon- 
sible for the haunting. The court declared 
that Herr Regulski, the tenant, could ‘‘har- 
bor’’ as many ghosts as he pleased and 
that they did not lessen the value of the 
house. In England houses with a ‘‘reputa- 
tion’’ for hauntings often fetch more than 
their less exciting neighbors and when his- 
toric mansions come into the market the 
invariable ghost is usually charged as an 
‘‘extra.’’ 
* * * * * 

Ghosts have also appeared in a new house 
at Lahore, India and the local press is grow- 
ing excited about it. The house in ques- 
tion is oceupied by a retired railway official 
named Harnaraindas, and has been exam- 
ined by leading citizens and municipal com- 
missioners without any satisfactory expla- 
nation being found for the appearance of 
apparitions, both day and night. During 
one test all the doors and windows of the 
house were locked and bolted in the pres- 
ence of several reputable witnesses. Sud- 
denly all the doors and windows had opened 
again of their own accord, though every 
precaution had been taken to prevent prac- 
tical jokers interfering with the test. Rai 
Bahadur Durgadas, a Fellow of the Punjab 
University, was examining the site of the 
house when large stones began falling on 
him from above, though the house and the 
neighboring land had been placed under 
striet guard, to prevent a hoax. 

* * * * * 


Speaking of Switzerland, the press has 
recently reported a curious poltergeist case 
at Basle, where a house in the Utengasse 
is supposed to be haunted, the entity mak- 
ing itself heard by means of taps. A boy of 
six is said to hear the taps as though 
caused by a skeleton in the wall by his bed- 
sile. The police, who were called in, be- 
lieved it was trickery on the part of the 
boy, and placed him in bed with his arms 
ant legs tied; but the sounds were still 
heard as soon as the boy approached the 
wall. 

_ There is talk of evacuating the building, 
im which the ‘‘haunted’’ apartment is on 
the second floor. Police have searched this 
an! adjacent houses from top to bottom 
Without result. 

_‘The boy also declares that he has several 
times seen an old woman dressed in red, 
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moving slowly cross the room. This hap- 
pened in the presence of other members of 
the family, who saw nothing and were sur- 
prised to see him turn pale and faint. 

* * * 


The Frau Baronin’ Gabriele’ von 
Schrenck-Notzing has just sent me a copy 
of her husband’s posthumous work’ which 
in many ways is one of the most intcresting 
of the late Baron Schrenck’s psychie books. 
It is edited by his widow, with a foreword 
by Professor Hans Driesch. 


The work comprises more than thirty 
papers on various subjects connected with 
psychical research, some of which have been 
published in other languages and translated 
into German. The subjects dealt with in- 
clude experiments in telepathy; studies of 
physical mediumship with such psychies 
as Stanislawa Tomezyk, Willy and Rudi 
Schneider, Kathleen Goligher, Eva C., 
Stanislawa P., ete. In this section is a 
spirited reply to Vinton’s attack on the 
Schneider mediumship. 

A number of poltergeist cases are ana- 
lyzed and discussed, ineluding the extraor- 
dinary affair in the Augustenstrasse, 
Munich and the curious haunting at 
Neuried in Bavaria. Not the least valuable 
portion of this most interesting epitome of 
Schrenck’s activities is a chronological list 
of the author’s works and papers, the first 
item being an article on hypnotism which 
was published in the Sphina, Sept., 1886. 
This bibiography should prove of great ser- 
vice. The book is well illustrated and we 
owe a debt of gratitude to Baroness von 
Schrenck-Notzing for placing within reach 
of the student, in a single volume, such a 
valuable and varied account of her late 
husband’s work which made his name a 
household word in psychie and scientific 
cireles all over the world. 

* * * * * 


A remarkable incident is reported from 
Basutoland, where two witch doctors (na- 
tive ‘‘wizards’’), one old and the other 
young, heatedly argued as to their respec- 
tive powers in the presence of a big crowd 
of natives. Then the older man declared 
that he could ‘‘will’’ the other to die. The 
challenge being accepted, he said: ‘‘You 
will die!’’ The younger man staggered, fell, 
and died. The older man was arrested, but 
was released when it was found that death 


*Gesammelte Aufsotze sur Parapsychologie, Stuttgart, 
Union Deutsche Veriagsgesellschaft, 1929, Paper, RM. 8; 
Cloth RM. 10. pp. 437 and sixty illustrations. 
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was due to heart failure. The natives are 
nevertheless awed by the affair. 
* * * * * 

According to the Acht-Uhr Abendblatt, 
the ex-Kaiser recently consulted a_ well- 
known Berlin clairvoyant, Herr Johannsen, 
as to his future. He wished to know—the 
newspaper says—whether he would die a 
natural death, whether he would ever re- 
turn to Germany, and, if so, whether it 
would be as Kaiser. Herr Johannsen ex- 
pressed readiness to peer into the future, 
but asked for a recent portrait of the ex- 
Kaiser, a specimen of his handwriting, and 
one of his garments. The only thing the 
newspaper cannot state is the answer that 
Herr Johannsen, having received these ob- 
jects, gave to the questions. It claims to 
know, however, that his reply caused much 
gloom in Doorn, as it did not favorably de- 
pict the prospects of a return to the Im- 
perial throne. It is an interesting story, 
but when one reaches the end of it one’s 
credulity is somewhat strained by the state- 
ment that during the recent illness of King 
George an envoy from the British court 
also sought Herr Johannsen’s opinion as to 
the future course of the illness. 


An interesting statement concerning al- 
leged ‘‘miracle cures’’ has just been com- 
municated to the press by a well-known 
physician who cannot reveal his name on ae- 
count of professional etiquette. He says: 
‘‘Every now and then there reverberate 
over a credulous world reports of miracu- 
lous cures taking place almost instantane- 
ously in cases which have received the un- 
availing attention of doctors, perhaps for 
many years. The public naturally want to 
know why such-and-such a person has been 
allowed to continue being crippled or in 
pain for so long, and equally naturally con- 
sider that the doctors concerned have been 
either ignorant, negligent, or criminally 
careless in their treatment. 


‘“The days of the old family doctor have 
gone—the days in whieh whatever he said 
was law and unquestioned. The public now 
insist that, whenever possible, the doctor 
shall ‘deliver the goods,’ or they turn to 
other sources for treatment and advice. I 
am entirely in accord with modern ideas in 
this respect. 


“The doctor can no longer afford to 
‘slack’ or become out of date if he wishes 
to earn a living. But the doctor has his 
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limitations, be his skill of the highest and 
his knowledge keyed to the last minute. 
* * * * * 

‘‘T shall endeavor to show ix this article 
exactly why some doctors fail in certain 
cases while others sometimes succeed with 
them, and why, on oceasion, some entirely 
extraneous happening makes the poor medi- 
cal man appear an incompetent fool. 

‘*Wirst, let me call your attention to the 
fact that practically all these cases of mar- 
vellous and instantaneous cures are nerve 
eases. We read of paralyzed people walk- 
ing, the deaf hearing, the dumb speaking, 
and that pains resembling rheumatic pains 
disappear as if by magic. 

‘‘To understand the position, it is nec- 
essary to know that there are two kinds of 
nervous disease, the functional and the or- 
ganic. To illustrate the difference between 
these two conditions, I am going to ask you 
to imagine a case of paralysis of the arm. 

‘On investigation it is found that the 
muscles and nerve supply to that arm are 
in -perfeet order, and yet it refuses to work. 
It might be compared with an electric bell, 
which will work provided the circuit is 
completed by pressing the ‘bell-push.’ 

‘“‘The brain, which is in all eases the 
pressing force, refuses to complete the cir- 
cuit, and, consequently, in spite of a per- 
feet mechanism, the arm remains paralyzed. 

‘“‘That condition is called a functional 
one. 

‘*Suppose now that a nerve to that para- 
lyzed arm has been cut by disease or acci- 
dent. No amount of pressing by the brain 
could complete the cireuit. In this case the 
condition is described as an organic one. 

‘All sudden and_ so-called miraculous 
cures occur in functional nerve cases—cases 
in which the mechanism is complete. 

‘As a result of some emotional stress— 
the cauterizing of the inside of the nose hy 
a red-hot needle, or immersion in water, or 
any other shock—the brain suddenly 
cides to press the plunger, and so the par- 
alyzed walk, the dumb speak, or pain dis- 
appears, and another so-called miracle has 
taken place. 

‘*1 do not intend to convey that fune- 
tional nervous disorders are not real to thie 
patients. As a matter of fact they are the 
most difficult cases a medical man has to 
deal with, and as real as searlet fever or 
measles, and much more difficult to cure. 

‘*Once the facts I have set out have been 
grasped the explanation of sudden cures 
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(in cases which have appeared hopeless) 
will be apparent. 

‘*The shock may be a cleverly staged per- 
formance, or a happy incident; but that is 
how it is done.’’ 

* * * 


Talking of books, I recently had a strik- 
ing example of how rare occult and magi- 
eal books are appreciating in value. About 
six years ago | purchased for 25 pounds a 
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copy of Hocus Pocus, Junior, London 1634. 
The following year Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach 
purchased a copy of the same work for 82 
pounds at the Chrisiie-Miller saie in Lon- 
don. A month or so ago the Rosenbach 
Company of New York offered a copy of 
this same book to my friend, Dr. Milton 
Bridges, of the same city for $2,850, which 
is almost six hundred pounds’. 


® This book is illustrated in the Proc. Nat. Lab. Psy. 
Research, Vol. 1. Pt. 2. Plate 13. 


LETTER TO 
By Mr. E 


Your discussion of Pelley’s article is very 
interesting. There is one point which I 
wondered about a little. If we are to take 


his statements at their face value (they fit 
into the picture of other experiences of 
which I have heard) he is undoubtedly a 


physieal medium. Apparently his develop- 
ment took place rather quickly but then, 
this is not so unusual with physical me- 
diums. If they are mediums they are born 
that way (as Geley has shown so clearly) 
and when the proper spring is released 
their mediumistie faculties may suddenly 
become manifest. 


Pelley’s account includes telekineti¢e phe- 
nomena of a high type, when one considers 
that they seem not to have been manifested 
before he had this particular experience. 


Thus, again, it seems to be true that the 
more remarkable subjective phenomena are 
preceded or accompanied by energetic phe- 
nomena of a striking sort. 


{f he is a physical medium, as seems to be 
the case, then he is mistaken in thinking 


THE EDITOR 


E. DupLey 


that everyone can have the same experi- 
ences or can cultivate the same powers. 
Applying the pragmatic philosophy, we do 
not find that any large proportion of the 
population does have such experiences. And 
furthermore, the subjective experiences 
might be hallucinations. Vividness is not 
in itself an evidence of reality. That is not 
a serious drawback to acceptance of his 
story. Too many people have had similar 
visions which seem to be veridical. Eien 
though we cannot prove that he did or did 
not perceive the things he describes it 
should be possible to prove the telekinetic 
phenomena and the Sanskrit. I should 
imagine that those would be enough to 
classify his powers. Do you not think that 
he should be studied in that light? 

Possibly an energy test would have dis- 
closed the fact that Pelley was a medium 
long before he was aware of the fact. I 
think that we are going to have the means 
of making such tests before many years. 
Walter could have told him almost at once 
—if he had wished to do so. 
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HE Seeretary of the N. Y. Section 

reports a gratifying increase in the 

membership since ‘last month, ap- 
proximating to 20 per cent. over the figures 
for December, 1929. The interest shown in 
the series of Monday evening lectures has 
been noteworthy. 

Lectures in 1929 ended on Monday, De- 
cember 16th, when Revd. Edward Cosbey 
gave an address on ‘‘The Significance of 
Psychic Phenomena’’ of which we give a 
short résumé in this number. 

The 1930 spring session opened with Mr. 
Roy Mitchell’s address, already reported. 
Following this, on the 13th of January, the 
Section listened to Revd. Charles Brugler 
who took the place of Dr. L. R. G. Crandon. 
On January 20th, Mr. George Wehner, 
himself a trance medium and the author of 
‘*A Curious Life’’ spoke on ‘‘One Hour of 


On Monday evening, December 16th, 
Reverend Edward Cosbey of St. Luke’s 
Montelair diseussed the doctrine of the 
Communion of Saints as held by the church, 
in connection with psychic phenomena and 
their significance. From the outset it was 
evident that the lecturer wished to steer 
clear of that very specialized use of the 
word ‘saint’ which ecclesiastical tradition 
has imposed upon the world, and to come 
back to the simpler Biblical connotation of 
the word, namely, ‘those who are called 
to be holy.’ He emphasized the unity of 
spirit which underlay all the external dif- 
ferences of opinion in individuals or 
groups within the church and turned for 
illustration away from the occult phenom- 
ena to the common experiences of life in 
the community at large. He lamented the 
narrowness of interpretation current among 
past generations of churchmen and _ in- 
stanced the story of Saul’s visit to the 
medium at Endor as one that should offer 
a more inclusive explanation on the lines 
of modern spiritualistic or psychic experi- 
ence; touching upon the modes of divina- 
tion practised by the Hebrews, such as the 
‘Yes’ and ‘No’ box (Urim and Thummim) 
with its selection of light or dark objects. 
‘There is’ he said ‘in the church of today 
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Trance.’’ On the 27th, Mrs. Mary Derieux 
was billed to speak on her ‘‘Psychie Ex- 
periences’’ but was unable to do so. Her 
place was taken by Mr. Charles Stebbins 
who gave an interesting account of occult 
experiences in his own life. These were 
reminiscent in part of those related by Mr. 
Dudley Pelley, since they dealt with states 
of consciousness outside the body. 

On the 3rd of February, Revd. Owen 
Washburn of Orford, N. H. was the speak- 
er. He is one of the psychically gifted, and 
his relation of personal experiences in the 
psychie world secured the full attention of 
his audience and made a marked impres- 
sion. We are glad to say that it will be 
possible to give the substance of his ad- 
dress in our March issue. 


HELEN T. BIGELOW, 
Erecutive Secretary. 


the same feeling against the things of the 
spirit unless interpreted in the orthodox 
manner.’ The higher criticism he thought 
had damaged the belief in the continuity of 
life which was formerly a fundamental 
tenet although wrongly symbolized as 
‘eternal rest,’ which is an idea that does 
not fit in with our notions of life. He en- 
dorsed any system which would bring com- 
fort through the belief in continuity of life 
which must mean continuity of relation- 
ships. There are communal relationshi))s 
already subsisting which are not obvious to 
us until we are brought face to face with 
them by such agencies as the radio. It may 
be inferred that more subtle and universal 
relationships exist which we are not able to 
understand or make use of at present but 
which will become apparent when the leve! 
of spiritual experience is raised. In the 
ease of those who are deprived of sig!it, 
hearing or other faculties there come mys- 
terious compensations which point to ®|- 
ready subsisting powers of mind and soul 
awaiting their opportunity to manifest 
themselves. The work of Helen Keller 
showed that the germ of these perceptions 
was ‘in. the air’ already. He quoted tlie 
author of ‘Life after Death’ as drawing a 
distinction between ‘communion’ and ‘com- 
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munication’ definable as ‘Consciousness of 
Union’ versus ‘Unity of Consciousness.’ 
The phenomena of mob-psychology, such as 
the contagious nature of panic pointed to 
this underlying unity: also the infectious 
enthusiasm of the ‘fans’ attending the pub- 
lic games and its strange uplifting power 
over the ordinary spectator. (Perhaps the 
power of oratory or of the Armistice-day 
silence would offer a more impressive par- 
allel. Ed.) In the relation of parent and 
child, though expressed often by nonsen- 
sical speech, the same communion was ap- 
parent but, in human life, it received its 
highest expression in the mutual emotion 
of lovers. These were the overtones in the 
daily intercourse of life and bespoke the 
greater reality of ‘communion’ as con- 
trasted with ‘communication.’ The sense 
of a common ground of understanding was 
instinctive in some relations of life, and it 
would be the increase of this which would 
bring about the state known as the King- 
dom of Heaven which should be thought of, 
not as a distant or future event apart from 
our daily life but as a condition to be rea- 
lized within its scope. He felt very sure 
that to neglect to learn the realities of this 
communion now would entail greater dif- 
difficulty in learning it in the after-life. 
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Questions were asked at the conclusion as 
to the christian doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body ; but the lecturer fought shy of 
making any definition of this, indicating a 
lack of interest in the subject. This was 
probably a disappointment to many of his 
audience, as the question of the ‘‘spiritual 
body’ or ‘body of the resurrection, is one of 
profound importance to the psychical 
student and is one that the churches can- 
not afford to ignore. Instances were ad- 
duced of the clairvoyant perception of an 
emanation from hospital patients ‘in artic- 
ulo mortis;’ one lady citing the case of a 
hospital nurse who had witnessed many 
such instances. These would take the form 
of a whitish vaporous substance issuing 
from the mouth of the dying person. There 
are of course plenty of other instances of 
this phenomenon on record. The case of a 
girl with spinal meningitis was mentioned. 
In this instance no less than nine persons 
testified to seeing the emanation which oe- 
curred after a fervent prayer had been 
made by all for the deliverance of the suf- 
ferer from intolerable physical torture. In 
conclusion Mr. Cosbey admitted that he 
considered the modern doctrine of the ‘un- 
conscious’ mind furnished the most valu- 
able contribution to psychology. 
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Geo. W. Foote Wm. P. Wharton S 
ANNUAL FELLOWS—#25.00 
Newton Annis Wm. V. Fischer Theron F. Pierce 
Leon G. Bigelow J. R. Gordon Robert Gordon Shewan 
Geo. H. Breaker Miss Ada J. Haassler Mrs. U. R. Sigler } 
% J. I. D. Bristol S. A. Harsh Mrs. Marie F. Shipley 
- William M. Cannon Mrs. D. A. Hodghead Benjamin W. Strader 
es Mrs. Caro Bryan Chapman George M. Holley John F. Thomas § 
4 Mrs. M. O. Claus Roy Holmyard Mrs. Mary Taylor Treat 
~ Miss Helen Temple Cooke I. T. Kahn Mrs. Mary von Isakovics 
James Fennimore Cooper A. D. Louttit Laing Miss Bessie Wecker C 
; C. H. Duncker N. G. Manning Miss Urania C. Welling 
z Charles F. Fawsett L. W. Neustadter Mrs. Cornelia F. Woolley 
4 Dr. G. Pagenstecher S 


* Deceased 


| 

J 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH, INC. 


I desire to become 
An Associate Member at $5.00 yearly. 
A Member at 10.00 yearly. 
A Fellow at 25.00 yearly. 
My remittance is inclosed. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH, INC. 


I desire to become 
An Associate Member at $5.00 yearly. 
A Member at 10.00 yearly. 
A Fellow at 25.00 yeurly. 
My remittance is inclosed. 


Name 


Street 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH, INC. 


I desire to become 
An Associate Member at $5.00 yearly. 
A Member at 10.00 yearly. 


A Fellow at 25.00 yearly. 
My remittance is inclosed. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH, INC. 


I desire to become 
An Associate Member at $5.00 yearly. 
A Member at 10.00 yearly. 


A Fellow at 25.00 yearly. 
My remittance is inclosed. 


NAMES OF THOSE TO WHOM I SHOULD LIKE TO HAVE 
SAMPLE COPIES OF THE JOURNAL SENT 
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City 


State 
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State 
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